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ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 


HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 


And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 
Vou. VIII.—1 
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Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallows twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

Nor children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 





Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 


How jocund did they drive their teams a-field! 
How bowed the wood beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not ambition mock fheir useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 


And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to. blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert. air. 
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Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his field withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton,—here may rest; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 
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The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 
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Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 














The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 





Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
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Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


i 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
To teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the. cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 
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On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 











For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 

“ Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn: 
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There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the ‘brook that babbles by. 


‘ A owt? 
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Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful—wan, like one forlorn, 


Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


One morn I missed him on th’ accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 
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The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the church-yard path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read—for thou canst read—the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 


[There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.”] 


The Hpitapd. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 
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Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to misery all he had—a tear, 
He gained from Heaven—’t was all he wished—a friend. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 


The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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THE CENTENNIAL STATE. 


RAPIDS BELOW ESTABROOK PARK. 


HE political astronomers who assigned 
the centennial star a place in the gal- 
axy of states may have miscalculated some 
of the bearings of the new luminary, but 
they did not err as to the reality and bright- 
ness of its appearing. ss 
The partisan horoscope was at fault in 
ignoring the illusory and often - reversed 
effects produced in the mirage of the plains ; 
possibly the observers had forgotten all about 
the Great American Desert of their school- 
geography days, and the pictures of up-side- 
down ships and beautiful lakes and forests 
said ever to float in the heated air over such 
vast wastes, and the more deceptive as the 
beholder’s eye is more eager. 
No matter now. A new star shines just 








as brightly up-side-down as right-side-up; 
and, once across the “‘Great Desert,” the 
forests and lakes are real, whether a pair of 
Republican senators standing on their heads 
may be readily mistaken for their opposites 
or not. The new star is literally a silver 
star—which fact may be a loss to poetry, 
but is a gain to prose and substantial 
wealth—and the more than one hundred 
thousand people of the East, who, during 
the year just closed, have sought closer views 
of its brightness and beauty at the expense 
of a long pilgrimage, attest the lively and 
general interest in its appearance and career. 
Meanwhile, so far from waning, it has in- 
creased rapidly in brilliancy, and with 
wealth in its luster, health in its beams, 
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and electrical progress in its movement, 
will, in the current year, draw within its 
orbit, doubtless, a procession far greater than 
that of any previous season. 

New facts concerning the material pros- 
perity of the Centennial State are winged by 
lightning to the firesides of the East in such 
untiring succession that any statements 
undertaken in a magazine article would 
‘ be long anticipated by the daily press. 
Sketches of history, adventure, life, and 
scenery, will prove more fresh and satisfac- 
tory to the reader of this paper than the 
most startling array of statistics already 
grown familiar through newspaper repe- 
tition. 

A company of twenty-three men, under 
the leadership of W. Green Russell, and now 
known familiarly in Colorado history as 
“the Georgia company,” made the first set- 
tlement in the region of the present city of 
Denver in the month of July, 1858. Their 
location was about two miles from the site 
now occupied by this thriving city, and was 
determined by the discovery of the precious 
metals in quest of which they had under- 
taken the long and perilous journey across 
the’ plains to the Rocky Mountains. It can 
not be said that the first results of their en- 
terprise were excitingly remunerative, the 
yield being only an average of two dollars 
a day to each man; but even this, from 
the beds of the streams, was taken as indi- 
cating rich deposits somewhere up in the 
guiches. Extravagant reports of rich gold 
fields in the Pike’s Peak region quickly trav- 
ersed the dreary plains, and in the follow- 
ing year one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, by reliable estimate, crossed the Mis- 
souri in search of gold. A large number of 
these, probably one-half, turned back as 
soon as they were squarely confronted by 
the dangers and difficulties of the journey. 
Others struggled through, whose energy it 
would seem was barely sufficient for the 
travel, for after remaining awhile in the 
camps they became disheartened and turned 
their faces eastward. And yet thirty-five 
thousand people remained in the various 
camps during the Winter of 1859-60. 

One who has never tried the slow gait of 





the ox or mule across hundreds of miles of 
desert waste can have no adequate concep. 
tion of the tedium, to say nothing of the 
hardships and dangers, incident to this mar- 
velous migration. But the financial crisis 
of 1857 had wrecked so many enterprises in 
the East that thousands were ready, through 
sheer desperation, to risk any peril of travel 
or savage atrocity for the sake of recon- 
structing their shattered fortunes. That 
the large majority were doomed to disap- 
pointment was to be taken as a matter 
of course; and that in such daring spirits 
disappointment should work lawlessness was 
altogether natural. It must, however, be 
recorded to the credit of the early Colorado 
gold-diggers that no vigilance committee 
was deemed necessary for the protection of 
the common interest prior to the year 1861, — 
three years after the beginning of the ex- 
citement. This occasion for summary jus- 
tice was the daring crime of cattle-stealing, 
which was often undertaken even by day- 
light. A prominent lawyer was found to be 
at the head of the thieving organization, and 
was hung as high as his partners in guilt. 
Thus aroused to the necessity of some form 
of administering law, and being so far sep- 
arated from the territorial seat of govern- 
ment, the people agreed upon a day, and 
proceeded to elect a people’s sheriff, to 
whom was committed the duty of preserv- 
ing order. 

Thieves and murderers were arraigned be- 
fore a popular court, held for the trial of 
such characters, and it is the boast of the 
surviving supporters of that early régime 
that but one convicted man ever escaped 
the penalty assessed. 

The inevitable first newspaper was issued 
April 22, 1859. Hon. W. N. Byers, the pres- 
ent postmaster of Denver, was the publisher. 
The Rocky Mountain News still lives, and is 
now one of the leading dailies of the city. 
The first lines of this article were written 
on New-Year’s day, while a twenty -eight- 
page edition of the News, and a thirty-two- 
page issue of the Tribune (a later, but now 
equally strong enterprise), the two papers 
containing about one hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations of Colorado life and scenery, 
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were being sold upon the streets. ‘There are 
two other dailies of respectable size, one a 
morning, the other an evening publication, 
besides a daily hotel reporter, and several 
weekly prints devoted to special interests. 
From the lips of the pioneer editor of 
Colorado the readers of the REposrrory 
shall have one of several exciting narra- 
tives illustrative of the editorial pastimes 
of frontier life. One of the first and most 
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conspicuous features of a lively mining com- 
munity is the variety theater. The manager 
of a certain concern of this class, craving 
other excitements than those afforded in his 
own business, visited a neighboring gam- 
bling-house, and engaged in play with a 
Mexican negro. A dispute having arisen, 
the showman leveled his pistol across the 
table and shot the negro dead. 

The editor of the News, in his next issue, ° 
dared to denounce this act as murder. He 
was forthwith waited on by three of the 
manager’s friends, who amiably explained 
that they had come to take his life, in vindi- 
cation of the good name of the murderer. 
That worthy, by the way, had not ques- 
tioned the editor’s declaration that his act 
was murder. The printing-office, ordinarily 
prepared for assault or siege, happened just 

then to be in condition for a 
successful surprise, and the 
avengers found the editor 
at his table, where he was 
roughly seized by two of 
the party, while the third 
thrust a revolver to the 
side of his head. They an- 
nounced their intention of 
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CATHEDRAL MOUNTAIN, FROM PLATTE caNon. 


killing him. He succeeded, however, in 
drawing them into a parley, on the plea that 
the murderer himself had not taken offense. 
But the spokesman of the trio was the son 
of an Arkansas judge, and full of Arkansas 
chivalry, stimulated by whisky of a quality 
as base as that of the chivalry. Nothing 
would satisfy his noble friendship but blood. 
Suddenly there was a sound overhead. The 
printers had caught the alarm, and the 
desperadoes, glancing upward, looked into 
the muzzles of several guns that protruded 
through the loft. The position was such 
that the boys dared not fire, but the inter- 
ference served to change the programme. 
The assassins assented to the editor’s sug- 
gestion, that they should escort him to the 
den of the showman whose act he had de- 
nounced, and allow him to decide the ques- 
tion of life or death. A few minutes later 
the editor stood as a guarded culprit in the 
presence of the murderer, who, not caring 
probably to provoke the community further 
at that juncture, claimed to be able to 





avenge himself, 
and, taking the 
newspaper man in- 
to a rear apart- 
ment out of sight 
of the still blood- 
thirsty rou ghs, 
opened a door and 
bade him go. Thus 
baffled, the ruffians 
were more enraged 
» than ever, and were 
quickly on the 
trail of their in- 
tended victim, who 
had hastened to his 
office, and prepared 
for their expected 
return. Fifteen 
minutes later they 
had mounted, and, 
riding past, fired 
two shots into the 
office. The fire was 
promptly returned. 
The shooting 
aroused the town, 
and some of the editor’s friends were 
speedily mounted and on the alert. 
Thomas Pollock, seeing one of the con- 
spirators dashing up the street, shot and 
killed him. The others fled, were pursued, 
and the Arkansas scion was captured, and 
brought to trial before the people’s court. 
His trial is described as one of the most 
exciting scenes in the history of the terri- 
tory. His friends rallied in strong force, 
and amidst the ominous clicking of revolv- 
ers in the hands of those determined that 
the sentence of the court should be exe- 
cuted, as well as of many resolved upon 
rescue in case of the death penalty, he was 
condemned to banishment. He started on 
his lonely desert ride from the corner now 
occupied by St. John’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Other and more tragic scenes 
made historic the spot now shaded by the 
tower of the Lawrence Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The important part which, as a new state, 
Colorado has played in the late closely con- 
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tested national elections renders pertinent, 
at this point, an amusing episode of her 
earliest history, illustrating the irrepressible 
spirit of the American politician. In the 
Fall of the year that saw the very first set- 
tlement, an informal, and of course unau- 
thorized, election was held for delegate to 
Congress. H. J. Graham, of Iowa, was de- 
clared chosen, but his contestant was not sat- 
isfied with the decision, and actually crossed 
the plains, alone and in midwinter, and 
proceeded to Washington to challenge his 





competitor’s right to a seat which had no 
legal existence ! 

The territory was not organized until 
three years afterward, about the beginning 
of the war of the Rebellion. The first gov- 
ernor was William Gilpin, of Missouri, who, 
upon his arrival at his post of duty, found 
the population almost equally divided, po- 
litically, between North and South. The 
task of placing the Union cause in undis- 
puted ascendency was one requiring both 
courage and discretion. He determined 


VIEW IN PLATTE CANON, BEFORE RAILROAD DAYS. 
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upon bold and positive measures, and pro- 


ceeded to raise a regiment of soldiers and - 


to establish a military encampment. 

In so doing he acted without authoriza- 
tion from the general government, but jus- 
tified his course by the plea that he must pro- 
tect the territory from guerrilla incursions 
from the South ; and to meet the expenses 
of the enlistment of men he issued drafts 
on the United States Treasurer, which drafts 
for a time constituted the prevailing cur- 
rency of this isolated section. To be sure 
they were destitute of legal character, but 
for the time “‘ Gilpin drafts,” as they were 
called, answered all the ends “ fiat” money 
can ever serve, while the regiment thus pro- 
vided had a work before it which, notwith- 
standing the fact that the government for a 
long time refused to accept and equip it, was 
as successfully done as if it had been offi- 
cially fore-ordained. The chaplain of the 
regiment was John M. Chivington, the first 
Methodist preacher, it is supposed, who ex- 
ercised his office in the territory, and who 
afterward became famous—or notorious, ac- 
cording to one’s stand-point—in the Sand 
Creek fight with the Apache Indians. He 
was a restless chaplain evidently, for some 
time after his appointment he approached 
the governor, it is said, with these words: 
** Governor, you have given me a preaching 
commission, and now I want you to give me 
a fighting commission.” He was thereupon 
appointed major of the regiment, and suc- 
ceeded admirably in managing the peculiar 
material of which the command was com- 
posed. After this unique battalion had 
been in camp for six months, still unrec- 
ognized by the Washington authorities, its 
opportunity came. The rebel General Sibley 
made a raid northward from Texas, and, 
having captured General Canby’s command 
at Fort Craig, marched on to Santa Fe, 
leaving behind him his prisoners of war, on 
account of lack of supplies to feed them. 
Canby called for the help of the Gilpin 
‘troops, and the call was promptly honored. 
Red tape snapped under pressure of the 
emergency, and the men were mustered into 
service; in appearance, a motley concourse, 
clad in all the odd fashions ever seen in a 
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new and mountain district far removed from 
civilization, and armed with such guns as 
the governor had been able to purchase 
from individual owners—old rifles, shot - 
guns, double and single-barreled, old mus- 
kets, any thing, indeed, looking like fire-arms, 
“ Handle cartridge,” in that regiment, meant 
“Mold your own bullets, and cut your own 
patching.” But the loyalty, courage, and 
staying qualities of those eight hundred 
men, inured to hardship and familiar with 
adventure, made them a foe not to be 
despised by brass buttons and regulation 
arms. Every thing depended upon their 
reaching Fort Union, four hundred miles 
south, ahead of the enemy, for there was. 
the government depot of military sup- 
plies. That marching record was never 
surpassed. Meeting at Pueblo couriers urg- 
ing all haste, they marched in the next 
two days one hundred and ten miles! The 
commander at Fort Union sent out wagons 
to meet them, by the help of which they 
made the last eighty miles in twenty-four 
hours! They had saved the Union cause 
in Colorado, and well earned the uniforms 
and approved rifles with which they were 
there at once supplied. 

Pressing on southward, they met Sibley’s 
force, and had the pleasure of escorting it 
back to the Texas line. But many of the 
brave mountaineers never returned: The 
Rev. Major Chivington used his fighting 
commission capitally. Captain Richard So- 
pris, the present mayor of Denver, from whom 
these war reminiscences have been gathered, 
claims this as the first decisive victory wom 
by the government in the war for the Union. 

As such, or were it the second, it is cer- 
tainly worthy of record, following as the 
fruit of such remarkable devotion and en- 
durance. The territory afterward sent sev- 
eral additional regiments to the defense of 
the Union. 

But the war is over, the Gilpin drafts 
have been long since settled, the territory 
has become a state, and the state is “ the 
Switzerland of America.” 

Let us away to the mountains. The Col- 
orado tourist rarely takes time enough to 
acquaint himself with the scenic wonders 
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of the state. The great railroad lines drop 
him at the northern or southern extremity 
of a limited section, and he follows the stere- 
otyped programme, cOmprehending Denver, 
Colorado Springs—with Manitou, the Gar- 
den of the Gods, and Pike’s Peak in its im- 
mediate vicinity—and possibly takes in the 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas at Cafion 
City. Then he is off for home, having only 
sketched the novelties of the foot-hills by 
railroad, and been carried by a broncho up 





a good safe trail to a single mountain peak, 
on which, two chances to one, he bathed his 
aching head in the mists of a cloud that 
veiled the grand view for which he had 
made the ascent. More time would have 
accustomed his brain to the altitude, and 
cleared the cloud from the summit. But, 
the conditions being even the best, he has 


“no more seen Colorado than that sailor has 


seen the ocean who skims the smooth surface 
of the quiet bay, merely touching here and 
there the ragged waters, but not 
daring to mount the billows, 
and seek the hidings of grand- 
eur and sublime power in the 
tempestuous tumult of the ex- 
panse beyond. 

If one can com- 
mand the time, 
the tent and the 

we, wagon, with the 
saddle as a relief as 
well as for the narrow 
trail, offer the most 
satisfactory return in 
both scenery and rec- 
reative sports. It is 
a great privilege to ar- 
range one’s own time- 
table and to be propri- 
etor at every halting- 
place. But for the 
many, who are always 
hurrying, the cafion 
railroads afford facili- 
ties. for penetrating 
the mountains that 
are worth far more 
than they cost. A four 
hours’ ride up Clear 
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Creek Cafion from Denver, by the mountain 
division of. the Colorado Central, lands the 
tourist in either of the old mining camps— 
Central or Georgetown. Here he may step 
from the sidewalk into well-developed and 
long-paying mines, and see the process of 
working the orthodox fissure veins—the car- 
bonate formation is a heresy in mining. But 
he will forget gold and silver in the glories of 
mountain, stream, and sky as he goes and as 
he returns. To Leadville, the hiding-place 
of the heretical carbonates, or to the Gun- 
nison district, the route is longer. The 
South Park railroad, a Denver enterprise, 
under the presidency of ex-Governor John 
Evans (who succeeded Governor Gilpin in 
1862), has been vigorously pushed forward, 
and now carries the pleasure-seeker or prospec- 
tor one hundred miles toward his goal. The 
road is built along the South Platte River, 
and reaches the cafion which affords to the 
Platte egress from the mountain twenty 
miles from Denver. Then, for fifty miles, 
‘steam and stream contest the right of way 
through the wild gorge. Sometimes in sun- 
shine, sometimes in shadow, the conflict goes 
on, marked by many a charge and many a 
flank movement. Now the defiant waters 
rage from side to side, and fret and foam in 
the face of the advancing engine; then, as 
if conscious of impending defeat, resorting 
to artifice, they shy away over the rocks, 
breaking into rippling laughter, coquetting 
in graceful swirls, and singing in musical 
cascades such lullabies as might entice even 
their fiery-hearted enemy to repose. The 
overtowering mountains look down in dig- 
nified neutrality, save as they passively echo 
the roar of the invader, and hang, here and 
there, a massive ledge over his path, as if to 
caution him against any undue familiarity 
with their ancient majesty. 

The waters of the Platte are transparently 
clear, not yet having been soiled by the 
working of mines and stamp-mills; and the 
wild abandon of the river, as it tumbles on- 
ward by many. a rush and many a fall, re- 
lieves the subduing effect of the solemn 
heights, and enlivens their impressive grand- 
eur with a poetic charm that even the utili- 
tarian presence of the iron roadway of com- 





merce can not quite destroy. By daylight 
the ride up the cafion is exciting, full of 
surprises, and healthfully stimulating to the 
higher nature. But. by moonlight it is an 
experience so unique as to be indescribable. 
In annually increasing numbers the people 
of Denver pitch their tents for the Summer 
months in the delightful nooks of this ro- 
mantic defile, within easy reach of the city 
by telegraph as well as rail, exploring the 
grand retreats and. climbing the lofty peaks 
at their happy leisure. Dome Rock is the 
favorite spot for Sunday-school and other 
picnics. Buffalo is growing in esteem as a 
resort for families, both on account of its 
excellent water and its magnificent mount- 
ain views. Cathedral Mountain, spired and 
turreted, looks down upon it from transcend- 
ent height, an architectural puzzle, ever va- 
rying under the shifting lights of morning, 
noonday, and evening sun. 

Not far removed is another churchly cone, 
of more subdued and sober structure, and 
known facetiously as the Methodist Church, 
South—the prefix in this title being due to 
its architectural contrast with, and the suffix 
to its geographical relation to, the brilliant 
cathedral. Night in these mountain defiles 
is not the solemn, dreadful stillness that one 
might anticipate. The boys and girls of the 
tenting families gather about. rollicking 
camp-fires and liave their play in song and 
game; and it would be a heroic task to con- 
vince them that their pine camp-fire is not 
a more jolly scene than can be produced at 
any fashionable watering-place. The sprites 
of the air carry their peals of fun far up the 
echoing peaks, the oldest and baldest of 
which is presently in an ecstasy of laughter, 
and seems to have forgotten its age and 
joined in the “hide and seek.” 

That most beautiful of all fishes, the gym- 
nast of the cascade, the speckled trout, 
whose golden meat is the delight of the epi- 
cure, furnishes abundant exercise for all the 
angling skill of the family, as well as a lux- 
ury for the table. With those who are ac- 
complished in both methods, the gratification 
of taking him is pretty evenly divided be- 
tween the rod-hand and the palate; but it 
has been observed that many who can not 
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take him by the first process succeed well in 
the second. The mountain trout is the poet 
of Ichthyic tribes. His joy is the musical 
stream, whose untamed measure scorns all 
artand rule. He glides through quiet glade, 
takes the tumbling cataract, and sleeps in the 
quiet pool under the 
shadow of the cliffs. 
He will not live within 
walls which sunlight 
and starlight may not 
freely pass. But, as 
with .many a poet of 
the boasted higher or- 
der of the air, the gift 
of fancy has proved 
to him a fatal endow- 
ment. Imagination 
invests with life the 
painted fly, and he 
leaps to his death in 
seeking for life. Think 
of it, a hundred poets 
in a basket! The 
writer has seen the 
phenomenon, and they 
were very nice—fried 
and buttered. 

Touring in the Platte 
by rail, one may lodge 
in the most primitive 
hotels, carry a_ tent, 
or find shelter in the 
cabins of the mount- 
ain ranchmen, al- 
ways a hospitable class, 
but very limited in 
the cafion—which sel- 
dom widens sufficiently to afford a gras<- 
field and room for corrals. Having followed 
the sinuous course of the river until we 
have seen it divide into North and South 
Forks, and then traced the former to its in- 
significant beginning, all the while circum- 
venting such mountains as persisted in not 
getting out of the way, we come at last to 
one that stubbornly resists our hitherto suc- 
cessful dodging strategy. We can not get 
around it, we have not time to go through 
it, and nothing remains but to go over it. 
True, we have been climbing all the way 
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from Denver, but the ascent seems trifling 
as compared with the task now confronting 
us. But the vic- 
torious little en- 
gine has not been 
exercising 
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mountain tactics for nought, and, turning 
suddenly to the right, as if having aban- 
doned the attempt altogether, is off, deter- 
mined upon reaching that summit. By 
many a turn and twist, the train winds like 
a sinewy serpent, all the while going up, up, 
up, until just as we are beginning to think 
the crest is almost gained, glancing from the 
car window we find ourselves looking down 
the chimneys of the little village left at the 
foot of the ascent ever so long ago. We 
have advanced only three or four hundred 
feet, but have gained more than that in the 
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elevation. With a volley of explosives— 
that to the hurried man of mines is a “ tut- 
tut-tut” of disgust, but to the charmed 
tourist a thrilling “ excelsior’’—the locomo- 
tive turns sharply away from the scene be- 
low, and once more charges the still uncon- 
quered crest. Another half-hour of persistent 
push and we breathe the buoyant air of Ke- 
nosha summit, 10,300 feet above the sea, 
and boast that no other train upon the con- 
tinent ever ran so near the zenith by a thou- 
sand feet. 

“ Now look out for the first view of South 
Park ’”’—there is always a talking passenger 
who knowsall about it, and who wants vou to 
know that he knows. And sure enough, we 
just then swing dizzily around a sharp spur, 
there—what a vision! Stretching away to 
the west and south-west, as far as the eye 
cares to follow, a landscape unlike any other 
the traveler has ever seen; it is a park in- 
deed, and of magnificent proportions. We 
see it from this height almost as the bird 
sees it—a rolling plain watered by spark- 
ling streams, and dotted with mounds and 


hills, on which are growing dark clumps 


of pine. The view presents only an arm or 
point of the park. In the vista the far- 
away snow-peaks lift their gleaming helmets, 
and with their polished lances beat back the 
eager eye. One can scarcely repress the 
wish—conditioned, of course, on the relia- 
bility of the air-brakes—that some trifling 
mishap might befall the engine, and lay us 
by just here for an hour or two. 

To more than one traveler, let it be writ- 
ten by way of diverting such a one from his 
thought, this grand view has been like that 
of Moses from Mount Nebo—a last vision. 
For it was in the adjacent fastnesses that 
the Espinoza brothers had, in 1868, their 
robbers’ lair. These were two Spaniards, 
who, while claiming to be of noble blood, 
had, under the sting of some fancied or real 
wrong inflicted upon one of them through 
legal process, turned highwaymen for pur- 
pose of revenge against the government. 
Their habit was to shoot lone travelers jour- 
neying unsuspectingly past their secure 
hiding- places near the roadside. It was 
after several victims had fallen beneath their 





cowardly revenge that a company of miners 
and ranchmen was formed to rid the region 
of the terror of their presence.’ Their re- 
treat was discovered, a fight ensued, and one 
of the brothers was killed, but the leader of 
the band escaped. For a time nothing was 
heard or known as to his whereabouts or 
doings, but at last the outlaw addressed a 
letter to Governor Evans. It was a singular 
epistle, and would be well worth a reproduc- 
tion here, but unfortunately it has been lost 
from the archives of the office. The gov- 
ernor, upon whose mind the unique missive 
made a lasting imprint of itself, readily re- 
calls the form and substance of it. Espi- 
noza declared therein that he had been mis- 
treated and disgraced by the government, 
and that he had sought revenge; that he 
had already killed fifteen Americans. He 
demanded full pardon for these murders and 
restitution of all the property seized by legal 
process. This granted, he would return to 
his home and be a good citizen! And if 
the demand was not complied with by the 
15th of the coming September, the killing 
would be resumed. Of course, no attention 
was paid to the crazy threat, but it so hap- 
pened that, about the time named for the re- 
newal of hostilities on the part of the out- 
law, the governor was called to the southern 
part of the territory on some Indian affairs, 
and was accompanied in the journey by 
President Lincoln’s private secretary. As 
they were returhing from their mission, 
traveling by ambulance, they camped, un- 
knowingly, very near the robber’s retreat. 
Soon after their start, next morning, they 
met a wagon carrying a man and woman, 
who, a mile or two further on, were attacked 
by Espinoza. The man escaped, but the 
outlaw carried the woman to his camp. In 
the darkness of the succeeding night she 
eluded her captor, and made her way to 
Fort Garland, a military post not far away, 
where she told her story, and a party under 
the guidance of a noted mountaineer was at 
once dispatched for the arrest of the criminal. 
Upon reaching the vicinity, and while cau- 
tiously pioneering the ground, the scout 
discovered the bandit’s hiding-place—a sort 
of booth built in a tree-top. The latter, 
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startled by a sound from without, and per- 
haps gloating over another possible oppor- 
‘ tunity to shoot an American, incautiously 
exposed his head in an effort to discover the 
intruder. Another second and the scout’s 
bullet had done its work. Thus ended the 
career of Espinoza. His diary proved to be 
a remarkable affair, causing it to appear that 
murder had been a part of his devotions 
How evidently insane the man who devoutly 
returns thanks to God for the opportunity 
of taking human life, especially in the spirit 
of revenge! 
While we have been following the robber 
to his fate the train has run to the end of 
zg the completed track. 
And here are the six- 
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horse coaches for Leadville. By all means 
make the journey if you can possibly. The 
first experience, that of a closely packed 
sardine, may be useful to you in some sub- 
sequent trials of life. Then, on Weston 
Pass, altitude 11,500 feet, you may pelt your 
fellow-passengers with snow-balls, though it 
be in August. And Leadville? You must 
see for yourself. No writer has done justice 
to the magic city of the Rocky Mountains— 
the city built among the clouds, but by no 
means a city of air-castles. Some exagger- 
ate its wickedness, some its ‘awlessness, 
but none its wealth. Every view presented 
in newspaper or magazine is necessarily one- 
sided and imperfect, not alone by reason of 
abbreviation, but because the writer for the 
market must be sensational, and emphasize 
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some striking feature. And this is only the 
first Leadville. The Centennial State will 


triplicate the wonder within the time re- 
quired to produce the first. It will interest 


VIEW FROM STEVENS GULCH. 
Christians to know that the churches of this 
city of awful repute are alive and crowded. 
The truth is that one of such cities as Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, or Cincinnati could absorb 
all the wickedness of Leadville and not be 
appreciably worse than before. It came out 
from them and they are not visibly better. 





Returning—but not without visiting Twin 
Lakes, a pair of crystal beauties nestling 
among the peaks, a delightfiil resort for 
boating and fishing, whose sails are over 
nine thousand feet nearer the sky than those 
that fly the ocean—returning, take morning 
coach or carriage at such hour as to meet 
sunrise on Mosquito Pass. From this, the 
greatest altitude yet reached in the journey 
by public conveyance, thirteen thousand feet, 


/ you may see Leadville two thousand feet 


below you, wearing a tiara of dazzling gla- 
ciers in the glory of the morning sun. Nor 
shall the adornment seem extravagant-ap- 
pearing after your stepping down from her 


i streets into caverns holding millions upon 


millions of treasure. 

But it may be that this glorious climax 
shall inspire the traveler for further adven- 
ture. Very well; let us take the high line 
stages for Georgetown. The eye will not 
weary of this mountain scenery, and if one 
did not visit the Gray’s Peak region before 
the jaunt through the South Park to Lead- 
ville, this is the opportunity, A day’s ride, 
and one is there. Two or three days may 
be delightfully spent at Georgetown. The 
mines, Green Lake, the peak, the cozy little 
city itself, they might justly claim twice 
the time named. Therefore another day in 

the coach—this time to 
Middle Park, which is 
no more like South 
Park than the former 
was like any thing pre- 
viously visited. By 
noon, after .an early 
start, the coach is bal- 
anced on the summit 
of Berthoud’s Pass. The 
ascent has. been by one 
of the most picturesque 
drives in the mount- 
ains, and the descent 
is only less memorable because the in- 
creased speed brings succession of impres- 
sions more rapidly. The stream to the right, 
after a ten-mile trot, is the Frazer, reputed 
to be as good a trout stream as there is in 
the Park. It is a faithful companion for the 
next ten miles. The Grand River, into 
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which it empties, is the central attraction of 
this region, cold, clear, musical, and travers- 
ing an extended district. Its valley widens 
at some points into a hay-farm, and shrinks 
at others into a cafion, with lofty and pre- 
cipitous walls, whose bases fret the edges of 
the passing river. 

At such a point, indeed, we strike it, and 
here is the objective point of this diversion 
from the railway—Hot Sulphur Springs. 
The first thing ‘after a fifty-mile ride is a 
bath, and yonder is one fit for a president, 
and approached through an environment of 
enchanting interest. The valley suddenly 
terminates in the shadow of towering mount- 
ains, betwixt two spurs of which the river 
plunges through a narrow pass. Across the 
stream at this point has been thrown a 
wooden bridge, resting on either side upon 
the jutting rocks, and rising thirty or more 
feet above the water. From the hotel it is 
approached almost at right angles, so that 
the romantic and inspiring picture greets 
the tired tourist most refreshingly as he 
alights. The springs boil up out of the 
rocks a few hundred feet beyond the bridge, 
on the opposite side of the river from the 
hotel, thus compelling the bather to take 
his scenery every time he takes his bath. 
The main bath-house is of stone, and is en- 
tered from a level a few feet lower than the 
springs, the first apartment being a plain 
dressing-room, from which a door opens upon 
a descending stairway, at the foot of which 
is a pool oblong in shape, its diameters about 
fourteen and twenty-two feet. The basin is 
cut out of the solid rock on one side and 
completed by masonry on the other; the 
depth of the water, which pours in large and 
continuous volume from the flat rocks ten 
feet above, being regulated by proper out- 
lets. It is what the boys call jolly fun to 
breast the force of the falling torrent. The 
temperature at first touch isa little too high 
for comfort, but the first sensation is *the 
only trying one, and the bather quickly 





abandons himself to the delicious excite- 
ment of the novel ablution. Nor is it an 
unsatisfactory sequence that he comes forth 
with a thoroughly clean body. It is not 
known that the Utes ever established baths 
here or elsewhere, though nature's prodigal 
provision of warm water in Colorado might 
have justified occasional use. 

As the bather saunters leisurely back to 
his hotel, the bridge arrests and holds his 
willing feet. Leaning upon the braces he 
looks down upon the joyous river, in every 
ripple of which he images a sprightly trout, 
till presently, half-losing himself, he allows 
his eye to follow a little flake of foam danc- 
ing along upon the current. Suddenly, but 
without shock, his vision is checked by 
shadows; the river and the trifling object 
of his momentary interest disappear together 


around a sharp spur of rock, that now, as 


he lifts his eyes to measure its proportions, 
draws his still half-unconscious glance up- 
ward, higher and higher yet, until it rests 
at last upon the tranquil sky almost over- 
head, and he awakens with a long breath to 
wonder how he came to be looking upward, 
when his last conscious thought was, ‘“ Won- 
der if they will bite?” 

Turning to resume his walk, another pic- 
ture confronts him—the valley, the river, 
and the village, a scene of quiet beauty in 
sharp contrast with the bold grandeur that 
a moment ago enchained and awed his pas- 
sive spirit, His heart responds to the tran- 
sition, and in three minutes he is sitting by 
the cold spring midway between the bridge 
and the hotel, serenely quaffing its pleasant 
waters, and planning new delights for the 
morrow, in exploring the grand cafion to dis- 
cover what has become of the river, or 
climbing one of the peaks to see what lies 
beyond. Leaving him to thrilling surprises, 
we take next morning’s coach, and in thirty- 
six hours the Colorado Central drops us in 
Denver. Here our pilgrimage ends, and we 
are again at home. 
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WILLIAM PALEY. 


ARCHDEACON PALEY. 


E can conceive few studies more 

likely to yield a large interest of 
profit, or more admirably suited to meet the 
peculiar characteristics of the thought of our 
time, than a thorough course of Paley. He 
has been, not inaptly, called our English 
Socrates. His downright, clear, practical 
common sense, which never grovels, and yet 
always takes at once the lowest possible 
ground in an argument, in order that he 
may surprise and compel the reader to the 
highest consequences; this, and what may 
be called his forensic, that is, legal and law- 





yer-like, shrewd and searching cross-exam- 
ination of facts, have been thought very 
much to resemble the method pursued by 


the Grecian sage and martyr. We greatly 
fear that Paley is not so generally read as he 
once was, and it may account for a good deal 
of the loose, inconsecutive, methodless style 
of thought, the baseless and lawless specu- 
lation, which is a feature of our times. The 
reader has his likeness—a plain, cheerful 
face ; let us first make acquaintance with the 
man, and then attempt, concisely, to char- 
acterize his books. 
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William Paley was a Yorkshireman, and 
his mind was cast in a thoroughly Yorkshire 
mold. He was born in 1748, not actually in 
the district called Craven, but upon the 
edge of it, at Giggleswick, a spot situated 
amidst the wildest and most romantic scen- 
ery of the county. His father was a clergy- 
man there and master of the old grammar 
school, in which the great Christian apolo- 
gist received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation—of course, under his father. Paley’s 
mind was not brilliant; it was square, solid, 
and compact—curious to say, considering 
what he became—with strong leanings to 
laziness, not the less from his earlier years 
quite remarkable for its inquisitiveness. 
His father, however, credited his boyhood 
with the future eminence of the man, and 
saw the germs of his future distinction. 

“My son,” he said, when he left his little 
village for Cambridge, “is gone to college. 
He will turn out a great man—very great, 
indeed. I am certain of it; for he has by 
far the clearest head I ever met with in my 
life.” 

He was a clumsy, uncouth boy; he never 
could ride on horseback, and he tells us how, 
on his first journey to his university, ac- 
companied by his father, as, in the fashion 
of those old times, they traveled on horse- 
back, the young student provided with a 
pony of his own: “T fell off seven times. 
I was lighter then than I am now, and my 
falls were not likely to be serious. My fa- 
ther, on hearing a thump, would turn his 
head half-aside and say, ‘Take care of thy 
money, lad!’” A suggestive picture of 
traveling in the old time. At the univer- 
sity, coming up from the obscure, wild York- 
shire village, he seems to have been more re- 
markable for oddity in dress and manner, 
governed also by buoyant good humor, than 
for his studious habits. During the first 
two years he appeared to be rather indolently 
gathering up general information than seri- 
ously devoting himself to the purposes of 
university study. Suddenly he woke up, 
took his degree, obtained the senior wran- 
glership, and a bachelor’s prize for a Latin 
dissertation. 

Robert Southey tells an interesting story, 





received immediately from one of Paley’s 
friends, as to the way in which this conver- 
sion was effected, Paley was by no means 
immoral; he was merely indolent. He was 
a cheerful companion, and he fell in with a 
group of young men richer than himself, 
with whom he wasted precious time. But 
one morning one of these young men entered 
Paley’s bedroom, and at once began, “ Paley, 
1 have not slept a wink this night for think- 
ing of you. I am, as you know, heir to 


‘such a fortune that whether I ever look into 


a book at Cambridge or not does not signify 
a farthing; but if you go on disregarding 
your abilities you will be ruined. You 
know I love your company, and it isa great | 
sacrifice to give it up; but give it up I will, 
as a matter of conscience and out of regard 
to you.” Paley lay in bed the whole of that 
day ruminating over this visit. In the even- 
ing he arose, had tea, sent for his bed-maker, 
told him to make his fire over hight, and 
call him at five in the morning. From this 
day forward he rose at that hour. He never 
relaxed the intensity of his study, attained 
the honors in the university to which we 
have referred, and, no doubt, for his future 
eminence was greatly indebted to his faith- 
ful friend. We scarcely krow which most 
to admire, the fidelity of the friend on the 
one hand, or the heroic renunciation of dan- 
gerous indolence by the poor student on the 
other. 

Leaving college, he for some time followed 
the drudgery of private tuition at Green- 
wich, and it is said of him that in this posi- 
tion he possessed—and we can well believe 
it—a singularly happy art in making lessons 
apprehensible by his pupils. During these 
years he obtained a fellowship from his uni- 
versity, and he made a valuable friendship, 
which continued through life, and became 
of great use to him, in that of Dr. Law, 
afterward the eminent bishop of Carlisle. 
In 1776 he married, and in the same year 
became the pastor of a small living in West- 
moreland; and Dr. Law, apparently deter- 
mined on his advancement, gave him a 
prebendal stall, the archdeanery and chan- 
cellorship of the diocese; and thus, with 
mind relieved from the pressure of care and 
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anxiety, he was able through the remaining 
years of his life to devote himself exclu- 
sively to those studies resulting in those 
works which are among the most compact 
pieces of thought we possess in our language. 
The man who, as a youth, seemed, in con- 
trast with the great promise within him, so 
indolent, can scarcely have ever been a mo- 
ment idle; the simplest things seemed to be 
subjects for observation, and to turn into 
food for reflection. 


Tt was in his retirement in Westmoreland . 


that he prepared his first great work, “The 
Principles of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy,” which appeared in 1785. Concerning 
the publication of this work, a little authen- 
tic anecdote lies before us. The book was 
offered toa Mr. Faulder, a publisher in Bond 
Street. Paley offered the copyright for one 
hundred pounds, but the offer was declined. 
It was published, however, and instantly 
attained a reputation; it was again offered 
to Mr. Faulder, for forthcoming editions, for 
three hundred pounds; Mr. Faulder stopped 
at two hundred and fifty pounds. The bishop 
of Clonfert, a friend of Paley’s, residing in 
London, was the agent of the author in ne- 
gotiating this business arrangement, when, 
just as the bishop was about, with the con- 
sent of his friend, to close the transaction, 
another publisher wrote to Mr. Paley, offer- 
ing him a thousand pounds for the book. 
We can conceive the country clergyman, 
who was, notwithstanding his offices in the 
Church, still a poor man, frightened lest the 
offer should have come too late; he wrote to 
the bishop, who instantly saw Mr. Faulder, 
and astonished him by Paley’s increased es- 
timate of the value of his book; and yet, 
before the bishop left the publisher’s house, 
this gentleman had agreed to give a thou- 
sand pounds himself for the work which he 
had at first refused when offered at one hun- 
dred pounds! 

In 1790 the “Hore Pauline” was pub- 
lished; the “‘ Evidences of Christianity,” in 
1794. Paley now became a man marked 
and set apart; he was found to be the worthy 
and able antagonist of Hume, Gibbon, and 
other such writers, whose works were over- 
shadowing the thought and faith of the 





country like pestilential nightshade. He 
was a man of the most simple and unvar- 
nished honesty. Such benefactors to the 
healthful thought of a nation do not always 
receive their adequate reward; and there 
were prejudices against Paley which oper- 
ated against his attaining to the highest 
dignities. He was an ardent and faithful 
lover of freedom in times when such a rep- 
utation did not always serve a country cler- 
gyman; still honors were showered upon 
him. He was presented to a prebendal stall 
of St. Paul’s, the sub-deanery of Lincoln, 
and he was removed from the obscurity of 
Westmoreland to the wealthy living of Bish- 
opwearmouth. Here he devoted himself to 
the work—his last, and, if not his greatest, 
that with which his name has perhaps been 
most constantly associated, which has called 
forth the largest amount of criticism, and 
received the honor of the most illustrious 
editors—his ‘‘ Natural Theology.” It ap- 
peared in 1802. In 1804 he was followed to 
the grave by the honor, admiration, and 


affection of multitudes over the whole 


land, who mourned for the comparatively 
early close not only of a singularly useful 
life, but of the career of a sincere, honest, 
and most cheerful Christian. 

It is very important in estimating the 
character of his works that we sHtould under- 


stand the man. His independence and hon- 
esty are illustrated in an incident of his 
college career, narrated by Mr. Meadley, his 
biographer. When the hall of Christ’s Col- 
lege, which had been promised through the 
interest of Dr. Shepherd, was fitting up for 
a benefit concert for Ximenes, a great Span- 
ish musician warmly patronized by Lord 
Sandwich, the celebrated, but, surely we 
may say, infamous minister of the day, Mr. 
Paley and Mr. Law peremptorily insisted 
that the promise should be recalled, unless a 
lady then living with his lordship, and who 
had been openly distributing tickets, should 
be forbidden to attend. At first the senior 
tutor, who was on terms of intimacy with 
Lord Sandwich, indignantly objected to the 
idea of excluding any lady from a public 
concert; but Paley urged that this was not 
an ordinary concert; that the building and 
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themselves stood iu a public relation to the 
instruction of youth; that it was their duty 
to discountenance every sort of immorality ; 
and they threatened to carry their appeal 
to the highest authorities in case of refusal. 
The tutor had to yield, and the arrangement 
was conceded. At this time Paley was twen- 
ty-eight years of age. It was at a much 
later period, when the younger Pitt was in 
the plenitude of his power, with innumer- 
able offices at his disposal, upon the occasion 
of his visit to the university, where hungry 
time-servers were crowding round the young 
minister, that Paley was chosen to preach be- 
fore the university ; and many of our readers 
will remember the story of the grotesque flash 
of surprise which passed through his au- 
dience when he announced his text, ‘‘ There 
is a lad here with five barley loaves and two 
small fishes.” The good taste was ques- 
tionable, certainly, but in the presence of a 
story like this we can not wonder that Paley 
received little regard from the government 
of his day, although Pitt always. declared 
that it was not his influence which prevented 
him from receiving the miter; it was rather 
owing to the influence created on the mind 
of the king, George III, by an unfortunate 
passage in the “Moral Philosophy,” and 
which procured for Paley the sobriquet of 
“Pigeon Paley.” When Paley’s name was 
suggested for a bishopric the king exclaimed, 
“What! What! Paley! Pigeon Paley! 
No, no!” 

The second great work of Paley was “‘ The 
Evidences of Christianity.” This work was 
characterized by the same shrewdness in no- 
ticing particulars, and by. the same power 
of massing them together into a large and 
overwhelming argument. It has heen said 
that by these writings he gave the age a 
wrench. We can scarcely conceive even 
now the state of the literature of our coun- 
try at the time when Paley arose; it seemed 
almost as if it had come to be tacitly under- 
stood that nothing could be said in favor of 
Christianity as a historical fact which could 
compete with the sarcasms and impure innu- 
endoes of Gibbon and the absolute skepticism 
of Hume. Paley set himself to work to re- 
ply to neither one nor the other; he dis- 





missed Gibbon in a word by his well-known 
retort, that there was no refuting a sneer ; 
but he simply, concisely, and irrefragably 
set forth the old particulars of the first 
founding of Christianity in such a way that 
it forms a perfect bastion of moral and his- 
torical evidence. Confidently we may say 
this: men may refuse to believe in the su- 
pernatural character of Christian truth, but 
we defy them to answer Paley. Paley never 
has been answered, never will be, nor are we 
aware that any respectable skeptic has ever 
attempted the task.. The evidence of the 
“Hore Pauling” is, as we have shown, in- 
ternal and intrinsic; that of the “ Evi- 
dences” is historical and external; in all 
this there is no pretentiousness of style, no 
brilliancy ; it is mere common sense. Paley 
was not even a learned man in the fuller 
sense, not erudite, had none of the vast 
attainments of Warburton; but he had a 
clear, candid nature, and a remarkable power 
of noticing either the weaker or stronger 
points of an argument. 

We have seen that the later years of his 
life were devoted to his third great work, 
the “ Natural Theology.” To this we would 
especially refer, as most illustrating the en- 
tire character of the writer: his previous 
works are not written in what would be 
called either a charming or dignified style, 
and Paley cared very little for dignity in 
his composition; his chief determination 
was to be not misunderstood ; and, on the 
other hand, that his meaning should be 
distinctly and clearly seen; but in the 
“ Natural Theology,” if there be not beauti- 
ful writing, there is much that produces the 
same impression upon the mind. He was 
suffering from a painful disease, which ulti- 
mately carried him to the grave, while he 
was writing about Divine benevolence as 
exhibited in pain, and was, no doubt, him- 
self in pain when he penned that beautiful 
and well-known passage: “It is a happy 
world, after all; the air, the earth, the water, 
teem with delighted existence. In a Spring 
noon or a Summer’s evening, on whichever 
side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy 
beings crowd upon my view. The insect 
youth are on the wing. Swarms of new- 
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born flies are trying their pinions in the air. 
A bee amongst the flowers in Spring is one of 
the most cheerful objects that can be looked 
upon.” All Paley’s reflections appear to 
have moved in this healthful, cheerful 
groove. We have said that he was suffer- 
ing much whilst attempting to show that 
bodily pain is not without its alleviations. 
The returns of a hospital lie before him ; he 
does not call upon imagination to picture 
the sights and sounds of agony, but he gen- 
eralizes the six years’ experience and report, 
and he reasons that few diseases are what 
may be called fatal, that they are really the 
conservators of the system. As you read 
the “ Natural Theology,” vou find no learned 
dust thrown in your eyes; he uses the plain- 
est illustrations, as when he describes the 
whale: “ The aorta of the whale is larger in 
the bore than the mainspring of the water- 
works of London Bridge, and the roaring in 
the passage through that pipe is inferior in 
impetus and velocity to the blood gushing 
from the whale’s heart.” No writer of this 


order with whom we are acquainted uses 


such homely and unambitious images. 
Thus, beyond all doubt, although it has 
been repeatedly said that Paley was not a 
master of style, his ‘‘ Natural Theology ” is 
simply one of the most charming books in 
our language. How odd it is, for instance, 
to hear him saying that “a snail, without 
wings, feet, or thread, adheres to a stalk by 
a provision of sticking-plaster ;” and, again, 
“The lobster, as he grows, is furnished with 
a way of uncasing himself of his buckler, 
and drawing his legs out of his boots when 
they become too small for him.” And, 
we must confess, we have always been too 
utterly stupid to discover, as certain modern 
thinkers have taught us, that Paley’s first 
argument is defective; it is most apt and 
impressive; what reader is unfamiliar with 
it? “In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched 
my foot against a stone, and were asked how 
the stone came to be there; I might possibly 
answer, that, for any thing I knew to the 
contrary, it had lain there forever; nor 
would it, perhaps, be very easy to show the 
absurdity of this answer. But suppose I 
had found a watch upon the ground, and it 





should be inquired how the watch happened 
to be in that place, I should hardly think of 
the answer which I had before given, that, 
for any thing I knew, the watch might have 
always been there.” Modern casuists say 
that here Paley takes the whole question for 
granted; assuredly, his answer is sufficient; 
the watch exhibits a complicity and com- 
munity of contrivance, and it does not avail 
the casuist to say that modern geology shows, 
to a learned eye, perhaps as much Divine 
ingenuity in the stone as there is of human 
in the watch. Paley’s object was to show 
that in all things might be traced an infi- 
nite variety and community of intentions, 
exhibiting one universal and intelligent 
mind. We know the story of the man 
who, passing over a heath, actually did pick 
up a watch. The man was an illiterate 
laborer; he had never seen nor heard of a 
watch before; it was ticking; he thought 
the creature was alive; he dashed it on a 
stone, and went home, proudly telling of 
the feat he had performed, as he exclaimed, 
“T’ll soon stop the clicking o’ thee!” The 
attempts of some modern thinkers to de- 
stroy Paley’s argument have sometimes 
seemed to us not much wiser than the feat 
of the clod-hopper. Several writers had pre- 
éeded Paley in this work of his—Derham, 
May, and especially the more comprehen- 
sive and philosophical Nieuwentyt. This 
last writer is eminently delightful ; his work 
is rare and almost unknown, although a 
copy lies before us whilst we write; but 
still Paley's book remains the most portable 
and pleasant upon the subject, nor could we 
wish a young reader a more healthful and 
invigorating mental ‘exercise and enjoyment 
than the perusal of the exceedingly useful 
edition of it edited by Lord Brougham and 
Sir Charles Bell. 

It has been in the interests of some writ- 
ers to claim Paley as a Socinian. No claim 
can be more unfounded. In one of his ser- 
mons, he says, “Something beyond our- 
selves, as the cause of our salvation, is 
wanting, even according to the sound prin- 
ciples of natural religion. When we read 
in Scripture of the free mercy of God en- 
acted towards us by the death and sufferings 
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of Jesus Christ, then we read of a cause be- 
yond ourselves, and that is the very thing 
which was wanted to us.” Then, again, he 
says: “ Christ is the instrument of salvation 
to all who are saved. The gbedient Jew 
or the virtuous heathen is saved through 
him. They do not know this, nor is it nec- 
essary they should, though it be true in 
fact.” Some of the most beautiful of Paley’s 
words are to be found in his sermons; but 
he appears to have been a plain and homely 
preacher. Sometimes he preached before 
judges and grand juries, but he paid them 
no compliments. Wigs, trumpets, javelins, 
and white wands, all vanished, and he only 
saw a company of fallible men, and ex- 
horted them earnestly to righteouness, and 
faithfulness in the duties to which their 
country had called them. The same home- 
liness appears in his sermon at an ordina- 
tion of young clergymen. ‘“ Mimic not,” 
he says, ‘ the vices of higher life, and hunt 
not after great acquaintance. Be sober; be 
chaste; keep out of public-houses.” Odd 


advice, but not unneeded in Paley’s day. 


“Divide your sermons into heads; they 
may be dispensed with in the hands of a 
master; in yours the want of them will 
lead you into a bewildering rhapsody.” 
Anywhere, and anyhow, we like to look 
at Paley. A friend goes abroad to the East; 
Paley makes a catalogue of all the particu- 
lars he wants him to note and observe, so 
that the philosophic divine may turn them 
to account when they meet to talk on the 
return. Sitting writing his “Natural The- 
ology’ in the early morning; then going 
down into his garden, gathering peas, and 
perhaps shelling them for his dinner; now 
curiously declining an invitation to dinner 
because he was so busy with his knitting; 
waylaying working-men, that he might ask 
them questions about the pin or the screw; 
loitering along the river with the angle, but 
suddenly detained by wondering what was 
passing through the mind of the pike; or 
standing by the seaside and speculating upon 
the joyousness of young shrimps as they 
bounded in the sun: it is interesting to 
watch the workshop of such a mind. It 
has most truly been said of him that he 





was a man singularly without guile; often 
thought to possess little learning, because 
never ambitious to show it; too little of a 
quack to be reckoned a philosopher; and 
often supposed .to be wanting in depth, be- 
cause his mind moved in such a pathway of 
light that most things, at his touch, became 
clear and intelligible ; often thought to pos- 
sess no seriousness, because so capable of 
making and enjoying a joke. He appears 
to us to be a singularly complete and lov- 
able, an eminently homely, but useful man. 
We trust our literature has not done with 
him yet; if so, so much the worse for our 
literature; and, whether we regard the man 
or his writings, it is a pleasure to rewrite 
the name of William Paley. 

As to his works, their value is relative, 
but they are all valuable. No doubt the 
most remarkable-and singularly original is 
the “ Hore Pauline.” It is the working out 
of a most happy idea, but it is also an illus- 
tration of the seminal worth of a great 
thought; it seems to have been derived from 
Dr. Doddridge, in whose introduction to the 
paraphrase of the Epistle té the Thessaloni- 
ans we find him saying, “ Whoever reads 
over St. Paul’s Epistles with attention will 
discern such intrinsic characteristics in their 
genuineness, and the Divine authority of the 
doctrines they contain, as will, perhaps, pro- 
duce in him a stronger conviction than all 
the external evidence with which they are 
attended.” This is the hint from which 
Paley conducted his argument. He has been 
likened to a suspicious lawyer at the Old 
Bailey, shrewdly cross-questioning two wit- 
nesses—Paul in his Epistles, and Luke, the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles. Close, 
rigorous, searching questions are addressed 
to both of them, as if in an open court and 
before an intelligent audience; here, it has 
been said, we have the two parts of a cloven 
tally, nothing wanting but to bring them 
both together to prove the authenticity of 
both. Thus, says Paul, writing to Timothy, 
“From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures ”—a very unlikely thing, for Tim- 
othy was a Greek, and the name Timotheus 
is a Greek name; but in the Acts we casu- 
ally read of Timotheus (Timothy) who was 
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the son of a certain woman, a Jewess; she, 
then, had taught him the Scriptures; but it 
is quite clear that the one passage was writ- 
ten without any idea that it would throw 
any light upon the other. Take another in- 
stance, from the contest of Paul and Barna. 
bas. Barnabas was anxious to take with 
him Mark; Paul demurred, because Mark 
had forsaken him on some former occasion. 
Barnabas, however, was firm, and, rather 
than leave Mark, he parts with Paul. Now 
this behavior was certainly extraordinary, 
and no reason is given for it in the story 
itself, but a reason is presented quite casu- 
ally, in 2 most undesigned manner, in one 
of the Epistles, where it just happens to be 
said that “ Mark was sister’s son to Barna- 
bas.” Here was the reason, in their near 
relationship. This is the “ Hore Pauling.” 





Throughout these various writings, Paley 
brings together crowds of simple little un- 
designed circumstances and coincidences, . 
shoying his remarkably vivid eye for the 
finer points of detail, which would quite 
elude the observation of ordinary readers, 
but form, when brought together, a mass of 
circumstantial evidence amounting even to 
demonstration, that these venerable and sa- 
cred records were written by the persons, 
and in those first early times of the Chris- 
tian ages, to which they have been assigned. 
He always believed that he ought to have 
been a lawyer, and, when a tutor at Green- 
wich, it is said he availed himself as often 
as possible of opportunities of attending the 
law courts, listening with interest to what 
could be said upon both sides of a case, to 
make himself expert in weighing evidence. 





THE FALL OF THE OAK. 


GLORIOUS tree is the old gray oak ; 
He has stood for a thousand years ; 
He has stood and frowned 
On the woods around 
_ Like a king among his peers: 
As round their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The Fall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 


The Autumn sun looks kindly down, 

But the frost is on the lea, 
And sprinkles the horn 
Of the owl at morn 

As she hies to the old oak tree. 
Not a leaf is stirred, 
Not a sound is heard 

But the thump of the thresher’s flail, 
The low wind’s sigh, 
Or the distant cry 

Of the hound on the fox’s trail. 


The forester, he has, whistling, plunged 
With his ax in the deep wood’s gloom 
That shrouds the hill, 
Where few and chill 
The sunbeams straggling come. 
His brawny arm he has b:reéd, and laid 





His ax at the root of the tree, 
The old gray oak, 
And with lusty stroke 
He wields it merrily. 


With lusty stroke; 
And the old gray oak, 
Through the folds of his gorgeous vest, 
You may see him shake, 
And the night ow! break 
From her perch in his leafy crest. 
She will come but to find them gone from 
where 
He stood at the break of day ; 
Like the cloud that peals as it melts to air, 
He has passed with a crash away! 


Though the Spring in bloom and the frost in 
gold 
No more his limbs attire, 
On the stormy wave 
He shall float, and brave 
The blast and the battle fire! 
Shall spread his white wings to the wind, 
And thunder on the deep, 
As he thundered when 
His bough was green, 
On the high and stormy deep ! 
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LAST DAYS OF MADAME DE STAEL. 


OME month ago we gave in these pages 
‘articles on the “Parentage” and the 
“ Girlhood” of Madame de Stuel—present- 
ing some results of local researches made 
among the scenes and friends of her early 
life. These researches have afforded us some 
facts respecting her last years and death, 
most of which have never been published, 
at least, in any connected form. We pro- 
pose here to put them on record, assured 
that they can not fail to be deeply interest- 
ing to both literary and Christian readers. 
Her health had long been broken by the 
anxieties of her exile under Bonaparte, who 
pursued her with minute and merciless per- 
secution. It has been said that there was 
no hostile scepter drended more by Napoleon 
than the pen of this extraordinary woman. 
She was a republican, and would not, be- 
cause she conscientiously could not, approve 
his usurpations of power. Her father had 
loaned two millions of livres to the govern- 
ment; the government had acknowledged 
the debt; Napoleon offered to pay it if 
she would write in his favor. She refused, 
and the honest debt was not paid till after 
his downfall. She was exiled during all the 
imperial ceign; she was threatened with im- 
prisonment in Vincennes, where Napoleon 
had murdered the Duke d’Enghien, a men- 
ace full of horror to her sensitive nature. 
But her deepest affliction was that her best 
friends were involved in her proscription. 
Her sons were not allowed to enter Paris, 


and were growing up without careers;- 


Schlegel, then the greatest critic of Europe, 
long resident in her household, was banished ; 
the Duke of Montmorency, representing one 
of the noblest families of France, was ban- 
ished for visiting her in Switzerland; her 
dearest feminine friend, Madame Récamier, 
of European reputation for her beauty and 
her virtue, was banished for spending a 
night under her roof; the accomplished 
Count Sebran, a favorite in her Coppet 
circle, was imprisoned for answering one of 


her letters. 
Vor, VIIL—. 





‘She had at last to flee before | 


Napoleon’s half million of troops invading 
Russia ; she escaped by Riga, the only Con- 
tinental port not under his control, to Eng- 
land. There, in the very year in which the 
battle of Leipsic—“ the battle of the na- 
tions,” as it has been called—was fought, 
breaking forever the domination of Napo- 
leon, she published her most famous book, 
the “Allemagne.” Napoleon had suppressed 
it in France, cutting to pieces the whole 
edition of ten thousand copies. It now 
made her the most eminent woman of Eu- 
rope; her persecutor was exiled; her exile 
was ended, and her return to France was 
one of the most remarkable ovations ever 
enjoyed by awoman. The loan of her father 
was paid to her by the new government; her 
only daughter was married to the Duke de 
Broglie (father of the actual duke), and thus 
placed in the highest rank of French nobility. 
Her “salon” was reopened in the capital, 
and became the center of its highest society. 
Lamartine says “her society was composed 
of some few republicans, survivors, pure and 
constant, of the Gironde or of Clichy ; some 


_ remnants of the constitutional party of the 


Constituent Assembly, some new royalists, 
of philosophers, orators, poets, writers, and 
journalists of all dates. She was the center 
of all these opinions, of all these talents, 
naturalized in her salon by the bounty of 
her soul and the tolerance of her genius! 
She loved all, because she comprehended all. 
She was universally loved, because her 
own opinions had never been tinged with 
hatred though with enthusiasm; and this 
enthusiasm was the natural ardor of her 
heart and her speech. Her conversation 
was an ode without end. Her guests pressed 
around her to wilness the continual display 
of high ideas and magnanimous sentiments, 
expressed in the inoffensive eloquence of a 
woman. They went forth passionate against 
tyranny and for liberty, for genius, for the 
unlimited foresights of the imagination. 
The hearth of this salon warmed all Europe. 
Madame de Stael was the Mirabeau of con- 
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versation and of letiers. A sublime and 
ravishing delirium took possession of her 
auditors. The world had not. seen, since 
the Sibyl, the incarnation of virile genius 
under the features of » woman. She was the 
Sibyl of two ages, of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; of the revolution in 
its cradle, of the revolution at its tomb.” 
She was not only the irresistible attraction 
of her own salon, but the center of interest 
in every similar circle which she entered. 
Her faculties had never been more vigorous, 
her conversation never more brilliant, and 
her personal history gave her an extraordi- 
‘nary prestige; she was recognized as the 
foremost woman of not only Paris, of France, 
but of Europe, that is to say, of the world. 
Another fact shou!d be stated before we 
come to the main subject of this paper, for 
it is necessary to render intelligible frequent 
allusions hereafter. She had been realizing 
for a few years what her biographers have 
called “ the dream of her whole life—love in 
marriage.” Such love was her ideal of 
woman’s happiness. Her writings are full 
of allusions to it. Her first marriage was 
unhappy. Her second husband was M. de 
Rocea, of a distinguished Swiss family. He 
was an author, a gallant officer of the French 
army in Spain, and one of the most beauti- 


ful men of his day, according to the Danish 


writer Frederica Brun, who knew him. 
Their marriage was secret; her name was 
identified with her literary fame and it 
seemed not expedient to change it; the dis- 
parity of their ages might incur malicious 
animadyersions; but, above all, as Rocca 
had been a French officer, her relentless per- 
secutor might attempt to ruin her domestic 
happiness by reclaiming him for the army, 
though he was disabled by incurable wounds, 
and had resigned the service. Her cousin, 
the celebrated authoress, Madame Necker de 
Saussure, assures us that this marriage was 
one of perfect love and of perfect happiness, 
aside from her exterior trials. We shall 
soon see sufficient evidence of the fact. 
son was born of this marriage. By her will 
she committed him to the guardianship of 
her daughter, who brought him up with a 
sister's affection and « mother’s care. 


One | 





She had, then, triumphed at last ever Na. 
poleon; he was in exile on the rock of St, 
Helena; she was the literary and social em- 
press of France and, indeed, of Europe. 
But the prolonged struggle had ruined her 
health. After her social triumph in the 
capital she retired to her chateau at Coppet, 
on the Lake of Geneva. There her former 
“court” of distinguished men and women 
gathered again around her with enthusiasm; 
but only to relieve her declining days—her 
old friend Benjamin Constant, one of the 
greatest “ Publicists” of the day ; Sismondi, 
the historian; Schlegel, the scholar; Bon- 
stetten, the venerable “‘sage,” now of Eu- 
ropean fame; Sir Humphrey Davy, Byron, 
Brougham, and hosts of others. Bonstetten 
wrote to Frederica Brun, “ No court is so 
animated. All remarkable people in Europe 
come together here.” 

After some months spent in the beautiful 
scenes of Coppet, she departed for Paris, 
where her daughter was now settled. Bon- 
stetten records his last interview with her., 
“T see yet,” he wriles to Frederica Brun, 
“the place in the salon where she took leave 
of me, before her departure. I was gay and 
content, and gave her my hand, saying au 
revoir. But she cast upon me a look so pro- 


fonndly sad, that, after leaving, I asked my- 
self if I ought not to return to her. I 
thought, nevertheless, that this look was 
addressed to my old age, and that she 
thought she should never see me again. I 
continued my route; it was an eternal 


adieu.” To his friend Matthieuson, the 
German poet, he wrote, “ The Stael is very 
sick ; I shall lose in her a well-tried friend. 


_ Her death will be a loss for the whole culti- 


tivated world.” In Paris, during the Win- 
ter of 1816-1817, her salon was again 
thronged by representative men of all par- 
ties. Notwithstanding her declining health 
she now attained her highest power in the 
society of Paris. “ Every evening,” says 
George Ticknor, who was there, “ her salon 
was crowded with all that was distinguished 
and powerful, not in France only, but in all 
Europe, which was then represented in Paris 
by a remarkable number of its most extraor- 
dinary men. Madame de Stael had, to a de- 
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gree, perhaps, never possessed by-any other 
person, the rare talent of uniting around her 
the most distinguished individuals of all 
the opposite parties, literary and political, 
and making them establish relations among 
themselves which they could not afterward 
entirely shake off. There might be found 
Wellington and Lafayette, Chateaubriand, 
Talleyrand, and Prince Lavel; Humboldt 
and Blucher, from Berlin; Constant and 
Sismondi, from Switzerland; the two Schle- 
gels, from Hanover; Canova, from Italy; the 
beautiful Madame Récamier and the admi- 
rable Duchess du Duras; and from England 
such a multitude that it seemed like a general 
emigration of British talent and rank.” 

Bonstetten kept up a constant correspond- 
ence with Paris, and as constantly sent his 
news to Frederica Brun. In March (1817) 
he writes: ‘Alas! the Stael isdyving. I have 
no hope for her. The agitations of 1813 
have been fatal toher. I love her and know 
how to appreciate her. T shall lose very 
much in her, and you will also. She appre- 
ciated and loved you. The work she is still 
writing (on the French Revolution) will 
excite great attention. Each of her works 
has made sonorous chords vibrate through all 
Europe. What she has written on social 
life is admirable. No one has better known 
the grand monde than she. In conversation 
she has never had a rival.” 

Day by day her malady advanced; her 
daughter entertained her company. She 
was confined. to her sick chamber, where she 
still received her most intimate friends. 
Those among them whose politics had lately 
more or less separated them from her were 
now reconciled to her, and were again daily 
with her. Benjamin Constant, Matthieu de 
Montmorenci, Sismondi; Chateaubriand, etc. 
Chateaubriand records one of his sad visits 
at this time. “It was a mournful epoch 
for France,” he says, “when T rediscovered 
Madame Récamier, the epoch of the death 
of Madame de Stael. Re-entering Paris 
after the Hundred Days, the author of ‘ Del- 
phine’ had returned only to suffer. I saw 
her at her own house, and at that of the 
Duchess du Duras. Little by little her 
health became worse, and she was at last 





obliged to keep her bed. One morning I 
called at her house on the Rue Royale; the 
window shutters were two-thirds closed. 
She reclined, supported by pillows. I ap- 
proached her, and at first could hardly see 
the invalid. An ardent fever animated her 
cheeks. Her quick glance recognized me in 
the darkness, and she said, ‘Good day, my 
dear Francis; I suffer, but not too much to 
love you still.” She extended her hand, 
which I pressed and kissed. On lifting my 
licad I perceived at the other side of the 
bed a figure pale and wasted ; it was M. de 
Rocca. He also was dying. I had never 
seen him before, and was never to see him 
again. He spoke not; he bowed as he 
passed me; his steps could not be heard; 
he departed like a shadow. Pausing a mo- 
ment at the door, he turned towards the 
bed, and, with a motion of the fingers, took 
leave of Madame de Stael. A few days 
later she changed her lodgings. She invited 
me to dine with her on the Rue Neuve des 
Matheurius; I went, but she was not in the 
salon, and could not even be present at the 
dinner; yet she thought not that the fatal 
hour was so near. The last letter that she 
wrote to Madame Duras was traced in great 
characters, irregular as those of a child; it 
had an affectionate word for Francis. The 
expiration of a great talent affects more 
than the dying individual; society is struck 
by a general disaster; each member of it 
suffers a loss. With Madame de Stael closed 
& momentous portion of my times. Her 
death made one of those breaches which the 
fall ot a superior intellect produces once in 
an age, and which can never be closed.” 
George Ticknor was now in Paris, with ac- 
cess to its polished society such.as probably 
no American had enjoyed since the days of 
Franklin. He was often at the mansion of 
the Duchess de Broglie, where her mother 
was staying, but could not for some time see 
the invalid. On May 11, 1817, he writes: 
“At last I have seen Madame de Stuel. 


‘Ever since I presented my letters she has 


been so ill that her physicians refused her 
permission to see above three or four persons 
a day, and those such of her most familiar 
friends as would amuse without exciting 
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her. She was in bed, pale, feeble, and evi- 
dently depressed iu spirits, and the mere 
stretching out of her hand to me, or rather 
making a slight movement as if she desired 
to do it, cost an effort it was painful to wit- 
ness. Observing, with that intuition for 
which she has always been so famous, the 
effect her situation produced on me, she 
said, ‘It is necessary that you should not 
judge of me from what you see here. This 
is not me, it is only the shadow of what I 
was four months since; and a shadow which 
will probably soon disappear.’ I told her 
that M. Portal and her other physicians did 
not think so. ‘Yes,’ said she; ‘ yes, I know 
it; but their opinions have always so much 
of the “ vanity of authors” that I place no 
reliance on them. I shall never rise from 
this sickness; I am sure of it.’ She saw at 
this moment that the Duchess de Broglie 
had entered the apartment, and was so much 
affected by the last remark that she had 
gone to the window to hide her feelings. 
She therefore began to talk about America. 
Every thing she said was marked by that 
imagination which gives such a peculiar en- 
ergy to her works, and which has made her 
so long the idol of French society; but 
whenever she seemed to be aware that she 
was about to utter any phrase of force or 
aptness her languid features were kindled 
with an animation which made a strong con- 
trast with her feeble condition. Especially 
when she said of America, ‘ You are the ad- 
vance guard of the human race; you have 
the future of the world,’ there came a 
élight tinge of color in her face which spoke 


plainly enough of the pride of genius. As | 


I feared to weary her with conversation, I 
asked her daughter if I should not go; but 
she said she was glad to see her mother in- 
terested, and wished rather that I should 
‘stay. I remained, therefore, for half an 
hour longer, until dinner was announced, 
during which we talked chiefly of the pros- 
pects of Europe, of which she despairs. 
When I rose to go, she gave me her hand, 
and said, under the impression that I was 
soon going to America, ‘ You will soon be at 
your home, and I, I am going to mine also.’ 
I pretended not to understand her, and told 
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her I was sure I should see her in Switzer. 
land much better. She looked on her daugh- 
ter, while her eyes filled with tears, and said 
in English, ‘God grant me that favor!’ and 
I left her. The impression of this scene re- 
mained on us all during the dinner, but in 
the evening old M. St. Leon, MM. Lacre- 
telle and Villemain (the latter one of the 
most eloquent professors in Paris) came in, 
and gave a gayer a.r to the conversation.” 

Daily there were dinner parties in the 
house, and the usual evening company was 
received by her daughter, who would often 
go to the sick chamber to report any remark- 
able saying or news of the guests that might 
entertain and relieve the sufferer; for her 
love of society, her ruling passion, was 
strong in death. Ticknor dined there re- 
peatedly without seeing her, but always 
with distinguished company. Lafayette, 
Sir Humphrey and Lady Davy, Humboldt, 
Schlegel, the Duke de Lavel, the de Broglies, 
Villemain, Lacretelle, Palissot, Benjamin 
Constant, Barante, Chateaubriand, Madame 
Récamier, etc. “Madame de Stael,” he says, 
“likes to have somebody every day, for 
society is necessary to her. There is a coterie 
every evening—the best in Paris.” 

Rocea, though wasting away with disease, 
was incessant in his attentions to her; and 
her ardent affection for him was intensified 
by the prospect of their separation. Mad- 
ame Junot (Duchesse d’ Abrantes) says that, 
“loved with passion at more than fifty years 
of age by a man who was more than twenty 
years her junior, she still responded to this 
passion with all the ardor of her soul—a 
soul which was young and primitive even 
at this date of her life. He loved her pro- 
foundly because he had a heart; for only 
those who love with the heart can’ animate 
the love of others. Rocca loved Madame 
de Stael as any woman of mediocrity, but 
good, tender, and devoted, could wish to be 
loved, and as she had always desired to be 
loved, though without finding before a heart 
eager for all the pleasures of such a senti- 
ment. She had been struck with anguish 
on arriving at that period of woman’s life 
when the world says, “Thou shouldst love 
no more, thou shouldst uo more be loved;” 
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for she then felt that she could still love as 
vividly asshe could at twenty. It was then 
that she found Rocca. In her sickness her 
femme de chambre brought her, as soon as 
she awoke, her writing materials, and she 
wrote in bed till noon; then some of her 
friends arrived. Rocca knelt by the side 
of her bed, regarding her with affection. 
She was reanimated by his presence, which 
revealed a soul all her own, and still young 
and ardent. She forgot death and her euf- 
ferings for the moment; she re-entered into 
life, and a life beautiful with youth and love. 
Alas! it was hard to die thus. I believe 
that her sensations were then more vivid 
and more profound than at twenty. The 
power to love is more energetic in such cir- 
cumstances than in youth. “ She was good,” 
continues the duchess, “she was a perfect 
friend, as indulgent as talented, and she 
never knew envy. She was loving; her 
warm heart revived all the affections of 
others. She loved to be loved, and re- 
turned affection a hundred-fold, and her 
last days were illuminated by the sweet 
light of love. ‘When I see Rocca enter in 
the morning,’ she said, a few days before her 
death, ‘it seems to me that I become better, 
and that I shall again get up. I look into his 
eyes and there I see love and the need he has 
of my heart. Then I wish to live, since my 
life is necessary to another.’ Benjamin Con- 
stant passed the last night at her bedside. 
What memories must have revived in his 
soul! What thoughts in a mind like that 
of Constant during such a sad watching at 
the death-bed of a woman whom he had so 
much loved! For he had loved her too, 
and had attempted to poison himself because 
she loved him not.” 

None of Madame de Stael’s friends appre- 
hended her danger ; she had no organic dis- 
ease, but was suffering from a general de- 
clension of her constitution. Baron Portal, 
first physician to the king, attended her fre- 
quently, and encouraged them to hope, and 
to enliven her by their discussions in the 
adjacent room. Her powerful nature gave 
way, however, continually. Members of the 
royal family daily inquired at her door, and 
every day the Duke of Wellington called in 





person. She frequently said, “My father 
awaits me on the other shore.” | Her cousin 
says that she was, “even to her last sigh, 
tender and confiding as a child,” and “ pro- 
foundly grateful to all around her, especially 
to the incomparable friend,” who, after years 
of faithful attendance, now chiefly minis- 
tered to her in her last hours.* The dying 
authoress was still characteristically sympa- 
thetic with other sufferers; in her sickness 
she used her influence for a condemned 
man (Barry) who was pardoned by the king 
on the day after her death. “I have always 
been the same,” she said to Chateaubriand. 
“Vivid and sad, I have loved God, my 
father, and my country.” She dictated a 
letter to Madame Necker de Saussure in 
which, alluding to her daughter, she said, 
“With such a treasure of the heart it is 
sad to quit life. I should be wretched were 
all ended between Albertine and me—were 
we not to meet in another world.” In com- 
ing out of a reverie she said, “I believe that 
I know what is this passage from life to 
death, and I am sure that the goodness of 
God will make it easy. Our imaginations 
trouble us about it, but its pains are not 
severe.” She had said by her dying “ Co- 
rinne,” “ When the designs of Providence 
are accomplished with us, an interior music 
prepares us for the arrival of the angel of 
death. He has nothing alarming, nothing 
terrible; he bears white wings, though he 
advances through the night.” 

She found consolation in the pages of the 
*‘Imitatione Christi.” In her essay on the 
moral design of her “ Delphine,” she had 
said, “How can we reflect in’ solitude with- 
out discovering that.all profound sentiments 
have a tinge of sadness, and that man can 
not elevate himself above the physical life 
without perceiving the incompleteness of 
the moral world? The more he develops 
his mind and heart, the more he feels the 
limitations of existence. The religious pas- 
sions, the ambitious passions, are all born 
of a conscious necessity of filling the void 
of life. I do not believe that, from the be- 





*Miss Randall, her devoted English companion 
through all her years of exile. 
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ginning of the world, can be cited a single 

distinguished mind which has not found life 
to be inferior to its desires and sentiments. 
Corinne, in her “last chant,” had sung, 
“ There is nothing restrictive, nothing serv- 
ile, nothing limited in religion... It is im- 
mensity, it is infinity, it is eternity. Gen- 
ius can not turn away from it; the imagi- 
nation, in its first aspirations, surpasses the 
bounds of life; and the sublime, in any 
thing, is a reflection of God.” For years 
she had habitually felt that Christianity 
affords the only an the sufficient solution of 
the problem of life, and that the true end 
of life is, as she had said, “‘ the religious ed- 
ucation of the heart.” Mortal life develop- 
ing into immortal life; the moral world 
environed by the spiritual world; the in- 
completeness of the one complemented by 
the transcendent destinies of the other— 
this was her final philosophy of the subject. 
And she saw in the Christian teachings of 
the immortality of the soul; of the forgive- 
ness of sins; of a paternal, though disciplin- 
ary government of the world—disciplinary 
mostly by chastening trials—the only rational, 
as well as the only consolatory, explanation 
of the order of the universe. We are consoled 
to know that now, after the long struggle 
between her higher and lower sentiments, 
after some grievous errors of life and much 
suffering from them, as well as from the 
usual morbidness of genius, and often from 
exaggerated evils, this faith enabled her at 
the last to die at peace with God and all the 
world. 

She expired, without pain, at five o'clock 
on the morning of the 14th of July, 1817. 
Portal published a brochure on her “ Malady 
and Death,” in which he says, that her body 
was opened to be embalmed, in order that it 
might be conveyed to Coppet; there was 
hardly a trace of disease in any of the 
viscera; “her death could be attributed 
only to cachexia, or an evil condition of the 
the system, arising from several antecedent 
causes. She preserved the energy of her 
intellectual faculties to the last moment. 
She passed the whole of her last day seated 
in her arm-chair, conversing with her 
friends.” She slept that night her usual 
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time; “a few minutes afterwards her at 
tendants perceived that she was dead.” 

Rocca survived her less than seven months, 
his bereavement exasperated his malady ; 
he hastened, after her burial, to the South 
for relief, and found it in death at Hidres, 
on the 29th of January, 1818, in the thirty- 
first year of his age. 

The remains of Madame de Stael were 
taken to Coppet, and laid to rest in the fam- 
ily cemetery. Schlegel, Sismondi, Bonstet- 
ten, the Duke de Noailles, and many other 
distinguished personages shared with the 
family in the funereal solemnities. The 
common people formed saddened lines from 
the chateau to the cemetery. The cortege 
included the municipal ‘functionaries, and 
most of the Counselors of State of Geneva. 

Bonstetten wrote to Madame Brun: “TI 
have been to Coppet to assist at the recep- 
tion of the convoy bringing the body of 
Madame de Stael; and from her own cham- 
ber have seen the coffin borne between 
pressing hedges of people from all the vi- 
cinity. The funeral cortege moved slowly 
towards the little grove surrounded with 
walls, where her father and mother repose. 
The birds, thronging the trees, alone inter- 
rupted by their songs the solemn silence of 
the sad ceremony. Men in black moved as 
funereal shades in the gloom of the deep 
woods; and as thé coffin was borne through 
it the leaves seemed to tremble. Ah! I can 
not believe that she lives no more. It seems 
to me that I must always see her before me. 
She was a good, a beautiful soul.” 

Sismondi, whose genius she had so early 
prompted, and whose literary labors she had 
so long inspired, has left us a few affecting 
lines respecting the last scene. After the 
interment he wrote to his mother: “It is 
then ended—this abode where 1 have so 
long lived, where I have been so happy 
with her! It is ended, that vivifying soci- 
ety, that magic lantern of the world which 
I first saw illuminated. here, and. by which 
I have learned so much! My life is pain- 
fully changed. I owe, perhaps, to no per- 
son so. much as to her. How I have suffered 
at the interment! A discourse by the min- 
ister of Coppet over the bier, Albertine (Mad- 
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ame de Broglie) and Mademoiselle Randall, 
both kneeling at the coffin, so touched my 
heart and made me measure all: the extent 
of my loss that I could not restrain my 
tears.” 

A few days later Bonstetten wrote to Mad- 
ame Brun: “ Rocca was not in the funeral 
cortege; he was sick—he is soon to die of 
his old wounds. I have again been to Cop- 
pet, with a friend of the Stael, from Milan. 
I was so affected that I could not speak; I 
hastened to my old chamber in the chateau. 
Albertine and Auguste came to me, he with 
their five-year-old brother in his arms. ‘I 
introduce to you my little brother,’ he said; 
‘we do,’ said both, ‘what we believe would 
be agreeable to our mother, if she saw us. 
Our first care has been to establish the legiti- 
macy of our brother.’ The little Alfonse 
inherits the eyes of his mother. I could not 
look at them. Ah! death is such a serious 
thing! Our ordinary life can not be har- 
monized with it. My Italian companion 
(de Breme) related to me that the Stael 
took him, but a year ago, to the somber 
woods of the cemetery, and, standing 


before the walled-up door, said, ‘When 
I shall be there, promise me that you 


will visit me.” I looked again on the 
very place in the salon, where I took my 
final leave of her before her Inst departure 
for Paris. I can not make myself feel that 
I shall see her no more. TI told her once 
that I wished to see, her asleep, in order to 
be sure that she ever closed her eyes, and 
was not always thinking. Now! now! I 
am constantly looking to see her near me. 
She was a good, a pure, a noble soul!” 
Still later he writes: “One of her best traits 
was her cordial, conciliatory disposition ; no 
wish to injure an enemy could remain two 
minutes in her heart. Her whole being 
was kindness and love; and, what gave 
greater value to her kindness was that no 
one knew men better than she, and none 
could more effectively avenge himself against 
them. Miss Randall came to me; we wept 
together. Hardly had she gone when Rocca 
came, bringing hisson. What have I not to 
tell you! Where shall I begin! How un- 
just I have been towards Rocca! He has 





told me all the particulars about the mar- 
riage; it was consecrated both in Coppet 
and Sweden—so solicitous was she that it 
should be unquestionable in respect to every 
formality.. Rocca and his son inherit a 
million. She left three millions and be- 
tween eight and nine hundred thousand 
livres. Rocca told me, with mueh feeling 
and many tears, her love. ‘I have known,’ 
snid he, ‘that I am a dying man, and I hoped 
to die in her arms; this would have been 
sweet tome. Now, what am I, who ean fill 
for me the place of this great being! I 
wish to fly to a desert. They spenk to me 
of my fortune. Sordid souls! Had I not 
all her fortune when she was alive? What 
is money tome? Nosociety will henceforth 
exist for me. What crowned power can 
give me back her who was my life? He 
spoke of her last sickness; she came home 
from an evening circle where she had been 
more brilliant than ever. She went to 
Rocea’s room, and wished to ring the bell, 
but had not strength. She attempted to 
press his hand but could not close her own. 
Tt was thus that her remaining life was pass- 
ing from her; but without affecting her in- 
tellect, on the contrary, she was never more 
luminous than during her sickness. But 
hear farther: she could not, and would not 
go to sleep that night for fear that she should 
never see Rocca again, She dreaded the pos- 
sibility that her or his eyes might be closed 
forever while she slept. He entreated her 
to sleep for brief intervals, pledging himself 
to wake her at periods as indicated by his 
watch; she did so, and in this way she re- 
gained confidence and ability to sleep as 
usual. The thought of Rocea was her life; 
and in this, and this alone she found rest. 
On the evening of her death she took care to 
instruct those around her to give him his 
medicine. She said to him, ‘I have ordered 
a fire to be made in your chamber, for it is 
so cold to night.’ Alas! it was the chill of 
the ‘grave; for the day was very warm. 
She added, ‘This Winter we will try to spend 
in Naples;’ and then, ‘good night !’—and 
it was forever! Her patience was extraor- 
dinary. During her entire sickness she was 
all love, sweetness, and devotion. Rocca’s 
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presence alone was the support of her life. 
She required them to bear her often to his 
sick chamber to assure herself that he was 
alive. Death was little to her by his side. 
What would have become of her if she had 
outlived him? He is, indeed, a good, noble, 
and true soul. O my God! when I stand 
before this tomb, where these three rest in 
eternal stillness, beneath the over-bending 
trees, I can not control my throbbing heart.” 

Thenceforward Coppet was to be a shrine 
to literary pilgrims. Nearly twenty years 
after her death, George Ticknor returned 
from his distant country to renew his youth- 
ful recollections of the brilliant scenes of 
the salons of Paris, Geneva, and Coppet. 
Time had sobered his memories, but his 
brief record of them is not without a touch 
of feeling. ‘‘We drove to-day,” he says, 
fon the beautiful banks of this lake, through 
the rich fields and vineyards of the Pays de 
Vaud, and in sight always of the mountains 
of Savoy, from Lausanne to Geneva. We 
stopped to see the chateau at Coppet, which 
we found a comfortable and even luxurious 
establishment on the inside, though of slight 
pretensions outside. The room, a long hall, 
that Madame de Stael used for private the- 
atricals, was fitted up by Auguste for a 
library, in which he placed the books of both 
his mother and his grandfather, and at one 
end of it a fine statue of Necker by Tieck. 
The family portraits, Necker and Madame 

Necker, the baron and Madame de Stael, 
* Auguste, a bust of Madame de Broglie, are 
in another room, and Auguste’s cabinet is 
just as he left it. The whole was very sad 
to me, the more so perhaps because the con- 
cierge recollected me, and showed the deso- 
lation of the place, and its melancholy 
memorials, with a good deal of feeling. The 
door of the monument in which rests the 
remains of Necker and his wife, with Mad- 
ame de Stael at his feet, has been walled up. 
Auguste is buried on the outside, and round 
the whole is a high wall, the gate to which 
is not opened at all, as both Necker and 
Madame de Stael desired their cemetery 
should never be made a show. Whenever 
she herself arrived at Coppet she teok the 
key and visited it quite alone; but other- 





wise the inclosure was never opened. Ge. 
neva is extremely changed. Bonstetten, the 
head of all that was literary and agreeable, 
died two years ago, about ninety years old. 
Sismondi, the traveler, Dumont, etc., are 
all gone. I have renewed my acquaintance 
with Madame Rilliet, Huber, and M. Hess, 
the first of whom is the most intimate friend 
of the de Staels remaining in Geneva, and 
the last a man of letters attached to her 
household. They are all that survive of the 
delightful circle in which I passed some 
time most happily nineteen years ago.” 
Two of Madame de Stael’s oldest and dear- 
est friends, who were destined to survive 
her longer than almost any of her other as- 
sociates, went together on a pilgrimage to 
her grave, years after she had been laid to 
rest there—two whose impressions, amid the 
tranquil and picturesque scene, we would 
be most interested to know. Her memory 
still consecrated the mutual sentiments of 
Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier. He 
was now sixty-four years of age, she fifty- 
five; but thejr souls were yet vivid with 
the poetry, the romance of their remarkable 
lives so long identified with hers. Exclud- 
ing all other companionship they spent the 
day in the solitude of Coppet. Chateaubri- 
and has recorded the visit in his best style 
and with genuine pathos. “The chateau 
was closed,” he says; ‘ they opened its doors 
for me: I wandered in the deserted apart- 
ments. The companion of my pilgrimage 
recognized all the old places, where she still 
seemed to see her friend, seated at her piano, 
or entering, or going fyrth, or conversing on 
the terrace which borders the gallery. 
She revisited the chamber which she herself 
used to occupy; days long passed returned 
to her; it was a repetition of the scene that 
[have painted in René: ‘I wandered through 
the echoing apartments, where I heard only 
the sound of my own steps. Every-where 
the halls were vacant. How sweet and 
rapid are the moments that brothers and 
sisters pass in their young years, united 
under the wings of their aged parents! The 
family of man is of only a day, the breath 
of God disperser it as a vapor; scarcely the 
son knows the father, the father the son, the | 
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brother the sister, the sister the brother. 
The oak sees its acorns germinate around it; 
it is thus with the children of men.’ 1 re- 
called also what I have said in my memoirs 
of my last visit to Cambourg in parting for 
America. Two worlds, different but united 
by a secret sympathy, occupied the atten- 
tion of Madame Récamier and me. Alas, 
these isolated worlds! each of us bore them 
in our souls; for where are two persons 
who have lived sufficiently long together 
not to have separate memories? From the 
chateau we entered the park, the early Au- 
tumn had commenced to color and to detach 
the leaves; the breeze abated, and allowed 
us to hear a stream which turned a mill. 
After threading the wooded isles, through 
which she had often walked with Madame 
de Stael, she wished to salute her ashes. At 
some distance from the park is a coppice, 
mingled with larger trees, and environed by 
hoary walls. This coppice resembles those 
thickets of woods in plains, which hunts- 
men call rémises ; it is there that death has 
thrust its prey and inclosed its victims. A 
sepulecher had been built beforehand for 
Necker, his wife, and his daughter; when 
the latter was placed in it the door of the 
crypt was walled up. The child of Auguste 
was buried outside of it. Auguste himself, 
dead before his child, rests under a stone at 
the feet of his kindred; on the stone are en- 
graved the words of Scripture, ‘Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? I did not 
enter the cemetery ; Madame Récamier alone 
obtained permission to go into it. I re- 
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mained seated on a bench outside, and, turn- 
ing away from France, fixed my gaze now 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, now on the 
Lake of Geneva. Golden clouds covered 
the horizon behind the somber line of the 
Jura; they seemed like a glory exfended 
over a long coffin. I perceived, on the other 
side of the lake, the villa of Byron, the top 
of which was touched by the rays of the 
setting sun. Rotisseau was no longer there 
to admire the scene, and Voltaire, long 
gone, had never cared for it. In the 
presence of the tomb of Madame de Stael 
how many illustrious persons once happy 
amidst these same scenes, but now forever 
absent, returned to my memory! They 
seemed to come back to seek the shade of 
their old friend, themselves but shades, and 
fly with her to heaven, her convoy through 
the night. At this moment Madame Réca- 
mier, pale and in tears, came forth from the 
coppice, as if she herself were a shade. If I 
ever felt at once both the vanity and the 
reality of glory and of life, and also what it 
is to be truly loved, it was at the entrance 
of this forest, silent and obscure, where sleeps 
she who had so much éclaé and fame.” 

The old chateau, the forest cemetery, the 
whole of Coppet, remain as Madame de 
Stael’s monument; her lative country has, 
as yet, given her none; but she needs no 
local memorial. Pericles said, over the he- 
roic dead of Athens, that the whole earth is 
the monument of great characters. Such a 
life as hers is still effeclively extant in the 
intellectual world. 
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ie we could go back to the early years of 
this century, and find entrance to the 
celebrated Holland House some day when 
Sydney Smith happened to be dining there, 
we should have the best possible opportu 
nity for seeing and hearing that great wit. 
He was noted as a diner-out, and it was at 
those grand London and Edinburgh assem- 
blies, where each guest was a lion, and every 
art and science had a famous representative 


| 





that his marvelous conversational powers 
were fully displayed. He was a constant 
visitor at Holland House, being a friend and 
distant relative of the courtly host. 

Let us suppose that we are driving, 
through a fine avenue of elms, up to the. 
great entrance of that ever-memorable abode. 
The house is the very perfection of the old 
Elizabethan style—an ancient structure, 
“reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble 
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race.” The rooms are quaint, with antique 
gilding, grotesque carving, and enigmatical 
mottoes, but seem to be furnished and car- 
peted with all the skill of the best modern 
upholsterers. The library is a venerable 
apartment, with little cabinets for study 
branching out of it, and windows opening 
upon beautiful grounds. The shelves are 
loaded with the varied learning of many 
lands and many ages, and the busts and 
portraits recall the features of the most em- 
inent Englishmen of two generations. Here, 
as Macaulay says, “the antique gravity of 
a college library is singularly blended with 
all that female grace and wit can devise to 
embellish a drawing-room.” And it is here 
that the greatest characters of Britain and 
Europe are wont to mingle with all that is 
gayest and loveliest in London society. The 
dining-room is a fine, long, ancient ban- 
queting-hall, with a wainscot that is rich in 
gilded coronets, roses, and portcullises. It 
has beheld the entertainment of innumera- 
ble wits, beauties, poets, painters, scholars, 
philosophers, and statesmen ; and it contains 
to-day a company worthy of its splendors. 
We shall have no difficulty, however, in 
distinguishing Sydney Smith from the other 
guests. 

The benignant-lodking gentleman, who is 
wheeled about in an arm-chair, is the much- 
loved host. He dispenses his princely hos- 
pitality with frank politeness, and his cor- 
dial voice and benevolent countenance put 
every one at ease. The tall, dignified lady 
is his wife, who, sad to relate, has a habit 
of contradicting, an arrogant manner, and a 
propensity for making disagreeable remarks. 
The stoyt, good-natured young man, who 
talks so rapidly and constantly, is Macaulay. 
Lady Holland does not hesitate to remon- 
strate with him, tapping the table with her 
fan, and saying, “ Now, Macaulay, we have 
had enough of this; give us something else.” 


Here is the tall form and rugged face of ° 


Wordsworth, and near him his friend, 
Southey. The very little man, with the 
expressive countenance, and the eyes “ like 
champagne bubbles,” is Thomas Moore. 
Here is Rogers, with his inexhaustible fund 
of anecdotes and reminiscences. Yonder is 








Wilkie, the painter, Count D’Orsay, re- 
nowned for his beauty, and Talleyrand. Tt 
would be nothing strange if we should come 
across Washington Irving, or some other 
famous American who happens to be travel- 
ing abroad ; we may, too, find royalty itself, 
for this house has always been a favorite re- 
sort for kings and princes. Here is a group 
of the Edinburgh reviewers, just come from 
the “modern Athens.” We immediately 
recognize the slender figure, brilliant eyes, 
and extraordinary vivacity of Jeffrey, and 
the angular form and sallow, satirical coun- 
tenance of Lord Brougham. But what oe- 
casions all the laughter? The roof rings 
and the crowded tables shake with shouts 
of merriment. The cause of it all seems to 
be a ponderous, robust individual, with re- 
markable, deep, dark eyes, and a smile so 
radiant that, to use one of his own favorite 
expressions, it would force even a goose- 
berry bush into flower. -He seems to be in 
a most jocund humor, indulging in the wild- 
est flights of drollery, and following them up 
with a sonorous, joy-inspiring laugh which 
is irresistibly contagious. A torrent of wit, 
fun, nonsense, pointed remark, just observa- 
tion, happy illustration, and quick repartee 
flows pell-mell from his lips, and a multi- 
tude of ridiculous images and droll fancies 
seem to spring up-in his mind as he talks, 
succeeding each other with a rapidity that 
hardly allows his hearers to follow him, but 
leaves them, panting and exhausted, to cry 
out for mercy. The waiters can scarcely 
perform their duties, but, forgetting all de- 
corum, are obliged to turn aside to langh. 
Mrs. Siddons, “ the Queen of Tragedy,” is 
determined to resist this mirth-provoking 
guest, and preserve her tragic dignity ; but, 
after a vain struggle, she yields to the gen- 
eral infection, and flings herself back in her 
chair in a paroxysm of laughter, which is 
so violent, and of such long continuance, 
that it makes quite a scene, and all the com- 
pany are alarmed. 

This must be Sydney Smith. There can 
be no doubt of that. No other wit of mod- 
ern times was ever inspired by such sur- 
roundings and such company to such irre- 
pressible outbursts of humor. If there is 

















any inspiration in a house whose very walls 
are vocal with historic memories, and in a 
‘gocial circle which includes the most illus- 
trious men of a wonderfully brilliant era, 
then Sydney Smith must have felt it to the 
full at Holland House; and if there ig any 
pleasure in observing a great wit, as his 
heart expands in the genial company of ap- 
preciative friends, and in hearing fresh from 
his lips bonmots and keen repartees which 
are destined to live for generations, then 
were the other guests at that mansion most 
highly favored. All accounts agree that 
Sydney Smith’s conversation was something 
wonderful, though it was manifestly impos- 
sible to record it in such a way as to pre- 
serve its flavor. The fragments which have 
come down to us only make us wish for 
more. 

It must not be supposed that Sydney 
Smith was always to be found amid such 
scenes as these. Nothing could present a 
stronger contrast to this picture than the 
society and surroundings of his home in 
Yorkshire, where he preached for twenty 
years. His living was at Foston-le-Clay, the 
place which he somewhere describes as beng 
“so out of the way that it was actually 
twelve miles from a lemon, and consequently 
a like distance from other elements of punch 
and civilization.” There was no society in 
the village above the rank of a farmer. 

When Sydney Smith received this ap- 
pointment from the Archbishop of York, 
the prospect was so gloomy that he was al- 
most discouraged. Foston had not boasted 
of a resident clergyman for a hundred and 
fifty years, owing to the wretched condition 
of the hovel which had once been a parsonage. 
The living consisted of three hundred acres of 
glebe-land of the stiffest clay, and there was no 
tithe. The difficulties of the situation then 
were by no means trifling: a house to be 
built without experience or money ; a fam- 
ily and furniture to be moved into the heart 
of Yorkshire; and the absolute necessity of 
becoming a farmer, which, to a man who 
had hitherto devoted himself to preaching, 
literature, and society, and did not know, 
as he said, a turnip from a carrot, was far 
from agreeable. 
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But Sydney Smith’s cheerful temper and 
high spirits never deserted him. He drew 
up the plans for his house himself; bought 
horses and bricks and timber, and set to 
work with such good will that, to use his 
own words, “in spite of ignorance, inexpe- 
rience, and poverty, T landed my family in 
my new house nine months after laying the 
first stone, and, by issuing forth at midnight 
with a lantern to meet the last cart, with 
the cook and the eat, whieh had stuck in 
the mud, had them all fairly established by 
twelve o'clock.” Tt is said that, thongh | 
this house was a marvel of ugliness, a more 
compact, convenient abode could not well 
be imagined. 

Sydney found he could not afford to keep 
a man-servant, so, as he says, “I caught up 
a little garden-girl, made like a mile-stone, 
christened her ‘Bunch,’ put a napkin into 
her hand, and made her my butler. She be- 
came one of the best in the country. On state 
oceasions Jack Robinson, my carpenter, took 
off his apron and waited too, ard did pretty 
well, though he sometimes naturally made 
a mistake, and stuck a gimlet into the bread 
instead of a fork.” 

Another of Sydney’s novel expedients 
was that of managing his farming with a 
tremendous speaking-trumpet from the door, 
and a telescope slung in leather, for observ- 
ing operations, 

As they lived more than a mile from the 
church, and the roads were hardly passable, 
they needed a carriage, and how Sydney 
supplied this deficiency he relates at some 
length : 

“ After diligent search; 1 discovered in the 
back settlements of a York coach-maker, an 
ancient green chariot, supposed to have been 
the earliest invention of the kind. I brought 
it home in triumph to my admiring family. 
As it was somewhat dilapidated the village 
blacksmith repaired it, the village tailor 
lined it with green cloth, and, but for Mrs. 
Smith’s earnest entreaties, I believe the 
village painter would have exercised his 
genius upon the exterior. It escaped this 
danger, however, and the result was won- 
derful. Each year added to its charms. Tt 
grew younger and younger—a new wheel— 
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a new spring. I christened it ‘ tlie Immor- 
tal.’ It was known all over the neighbor- 
hood. The village boys cheered it, and the 
village dogs barked at it.” 

To match this chariot, Sydney had a huge, 
bony, ugly-looking steed, which, in spite of 
the vast quantity of grass, hay, corn, and 
oats with which he was supplied, grew 
thinner and thinner every day, and had 
famine so plainly written on his countenance 
that they named -him “Calamity.” He was 
as sluggish in disposition as his master was 
impetuous, and so Sydney invented his pat- 
ent “ tantalus,” which consisted of a.small 
sieve of corn suspended on a semicircular 
bar of iron from the ends of the shafts, just 
beyond the horse’s nose. The corn rattling 
as the vehicle proceeded, stimulated ‘ Ca- 
lamity” to unwonted exertions, and, with 
the hope’of overtaking this imaginary prov- 
ender, he managed to travel at a moderately 
rapid pace. 

The ‘first of these shifting views of Syd- 
ney Smith's life shows him in the old, his- 
toric Holland House, surrounded by the most 
brilliant society of that remarkable era. In 
the second view, behold him with his family 
(which is said to have been the happiest and 
busiest in Christendom), driving huge, bony, 
ugly Calamity, in his cart harness, with his 
sieve of corn before his nose, over roads of 
the stiffest and deepest clay, in that remote 
village of Yorkshire. And then fancy him 
in his barn of a church, preaching to fifty 
or sixty illiterate, plodding Yorkshire rus- 
tics, who yawn audibly at his sermons. 
How many great people there are to-day 
who would willingly ride more than one 
mile, with a worse equipage than “Calam- 
ity” and “the Immortal,” over rougher 
roads than were ever known in Yorkshire, 
just for the sake of going in through the 
old Saxon doors of that little barn of a 
church, and seeing Sydney Smith and hear- 
ing him preach ! 

It is said that his manner in the pulpit 
was as energetic as his words were earnest, 


and one of his remarks in regard to his early © 


experience in preaching is full of signifi- 
cance: “ When I began to thump the cush- 
ion of my pulpit, on first coming to Foston, 





as is my wont when I preach, the accumu- 
lated dust of a hundred and fifty years made 
such a cloud that for some minutes I lost . 
sight of my congregation.” The amount of 
ancient dust, literal and figurative, which 
Sydney Smith must have disturbed at Fos- 
ton, can easily be imagined by those who 
know the characteristics of the Yorkshire 
people. 

“T can’t bear,” he said, on another occa- 
sion, “‘ to be imprisoned, in the true ortho- 
dox way, in the pulpit, with my head just 
peeping above the desk. I like to look down 
upon my congregation, and fire into them. 
The common people say I am a_ bould 
preacher, because I like to have my arms 
free to thump the pulpit. A singular acci- 
dent happened to me once, when, to effect 
this, I had ordered the clerk to pile up some 
hassocks for me to stand on. My text was, 
‘We are perplexed, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed.’ I had scarcely uttered these 
words, and was preparing to illustrate them, 
when I did so practically, and in a way I 
had not anticipated. My fabric of hassocks 
suddenly gave way, down I fell, and with 
difficulty prevented myself from being pre- 
cipitated into the arms of my congregation, 
who, I must say, behaved very well, and 
recovered their gravity much sooner than I 
could have expected.” 

Alluding to the solitary life he and his 
family were leading at Foston, Sydney said, 
in a letter to a friend : “ Let us know when 
you pass, and we will send word whether 
we are at home or not. It,is twenty to one, 
however,-against our being engaged, as we 
only dine out once in seven or eight years, 
and that septennial exertion was made last 
year.” 

As might be supposed, Sydney Smith had 
various amusing experiences with his coun- 
try friends. ‘“ A joke,” he once said, “ goes 
a great way in the country. I have known 
one to last pretty well for seven or eight 
years. I remember making a joke once, 
after a meeting of the clergy, where there 
was a Mr. Buckle, who never spoke when I 
gave his health. I remarked that he was 
a buckle without a tongue. Most persons 
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within hearing laughed, but my next neigh- 
bor sat unmoved, and sunk in thought. At 
last, a quarter of an hour after wa had all 
done, he suddenly nudged me, and ex- 
claimed: ‘I see now what you meant, Mr. 
Smith. You meant a joke.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said 
I, ‘I believe I did;’ upon which he began 
laughing so heartily that I thought he would 
choke, and was obliged to pat him on the 
back.” 

One of Sydney’s best repartees was his re- 
ply to Sir Edwin Landseer, the painter of 
animals, when the artist asked him to sit for 
his portrait: “Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing?’ The following is 
one of his most graceful compliments: On 
examining some new flowers in the garden, 
a beautiful girl, who was one of the party, 
exclaimed, ““O Mr. Sydney, this rose will 
never come to perfection.” ‘“ Permit me, 
then,” he said, taking her hand, “ to lead 
perfection to the rose.” 

He was liable to be abstracted, to an ex- 
tent that caused most amusing incidents. 
“The oddest case of absence of mind,” he 


said, “‘ happened to me once, in forgetting 
my own name. I knocked at a door in Lon- 
don, and asked, ‘Is Mrs. B. at home?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir. Pray, what name shall I say? I looked 


in the servant’s face astonished. ‘ What 
name? Ay, that is the question. What is 
my name?’ I believe the man thought I 
was mad, but it is literally true that, fora 
space of two or three minutes, I had no 
more idea who I was than if I had never 
existed. At last, to: my infinite relief, it 
flashed across me that I was Sydney Smith. 
This is only exceeded,” he went on to say, 
“by the case of Lord Dudley, who once 
stopped me on the street, and invited me to 
meet myself. ‘Dine with me to day,’ he 
said, ‘dine with me, and I will get Sydney 
Smith to meet you.’ I admitted the temp- 
tation, but said I was engaged to meet him 
elsewhere.” 

Sydney Smith’s rank as a writer and 
thinker is well known. He projected the 
Edinburgh Review, edited the first number, 
and contributed to the magazine during 
a space of twenty-eight years. Sir Henry 
Holland once said of him, very finely, “If 





Sydney Smith had not been the greatest and 
most. brilliant of wits, he would have been 
the most remarkable man of his time for a 
sound and vigorous understanding and great 
reasoning powers; and if he had not been 
distinguished for these, he would have been 
the most eminent and the purest writer of 
English.” His best sermons are said to have 
been marvels of eloquence, and he has a 
just claim to be considered one of the great- 
est preachers of this century. But his repu- 
tation as a wit overshadows all else. He did 
not caricature, like Douglas Jerrold, nor 
pun, like Thomas Hood. He was not play- 
fully facetious, like Charles Lamb, nor bit- 


‘terly and ungenerously sarcastic, like Lord 


Brougham. But he is usually regarded as 
being, of all English wits, the greatest mas- 
ter of keen, good- tempered ridicule. It is 
proof of the high order of his wit, that it 
was most brilliant upon momentous ocea- 
sions, and exercised a powerful influence 
upon events of great political importance. 

The “ Peter Plymley ” letters, his greatest 
production, were written, as is well known, 
in behalf of the enfranchisement of the 
Irish Catholics, and conveyed solid reason- 
ing in a form so piquant, so irresistibly racy 
and witty, that it could not. fail to make an 
impression. 

The character of Mrs. Partington, which 
one of our own humorists has made famous, 
originated with Sydney Smith; and the lit- 
tle squib which brought the amiable dame 
into notice serves so well to illustrate his 
method of ridicule, that, though known to 
every one, it might be quoted here. It was 
written at the time when Lord John Rus- 
sell, one of his best friends, was introducing 
the reform bill into Parliament, and meeting 
with such opposition. ‘1 do not mean,” 
suid Sydney Smith, “to be disrespectful, 
but the attempt of the lords to stop the 
progress of reform reminds me very forcibly 
of the great storm at Sidmouth, and the con- 
duct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on 
-that occasion. In the Winter of 1824 a great 
flood set in upon that town. The tide rose 
to an incredible height, the waves rushed in 
upon the houses, and every thing was threat- 
ened with instant destruction. In the midst 
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of this sublime storm, Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house, with mop and. pattens, 
trundling her mop and. squeezing out the 
sea-water, and vigorously: pushing away the 
Atlantic ocean. ‘The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up. But I need 
not -tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atluitic ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but 
she should not have meddled with a tem- 
pest.” This little paragraph had a success 
quite unlooked-for, spreading in every direc- 
tion; and sketches of Mrs. Partington and 
her mop were to be seen in the windows of 
all the picture shops about the country. In 
fact, it would be difficult to conceive of any 
thing better in its way. It is good - tem- 
pered, the situation is irresistibl y ludicrous, 
and the application is to the-last degree 
keenly and satirically witty. It is easy to 
see from this wherein lay the power of the 
immortal ‘‘ Peter Plymley letters.” 

Tt should be.said, by way of gathering up 
the loose threads in this sketchy article, 
that, after leaving Foston, Sydney Smith 
received appointments much better suited 
to his abilities, and at the time he died was 
canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

As we approach the end of his life, we 
find that neither suffering nor weakness 
could extinguish his cheerfulness. On one 
eccasion he wrote to a friend, “I have gout, 
asthma, and seven other maladies, but am 
otherwise quite well.”” Complaining of much 
languor, he said, “I feel so weak, both in 
body and mind, that I verily believe, if the 
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knife were put into my hand, I should not 
have strength or energy enough to stick it 
into a Dissenter.” It is said that during his 
last illness the nurse who had charge of him 
made a mistake, and gave him a bottle of 
ink instead of his medicine, and that when 
she confessed it to him he cried, “Then, 
bring me all the blotting-paper there is in 
the house.” 

His great fear at the last was that he 
should survive his favorite brother, Robert 
(or “ Bobus,” as he called him), and the 
last letter that he wrote was a most, pathetic 
one, begging his brother to wait till he had 
gone. He died in London, in 1845, and his 
brother followed. him three weeks after- 
ward. 

Many circumstances have combined to 
keep Sydney Smith’s fame and memory ever 
fresh in the minds of this generation. He 
counted great men among his friends, the 
used great deeds for his themes, and his 
sparkling wit and humor have come down 
to us in a substantial and enduring form, 
linked to many of the most important 
events in English history. Then his life 
was such a pleasant story throughout. It 
can be said of him that he caused his fel- 
low - men little sorrow and an incalculable 
amount of enjoyment. Friends crowded 
about him, and laughed with him while he 
lived, and the laughter has not ceased, 
though more than thirty years have elapsed 
since he uttered his last jest. Long will he 
be remembered as one of the most delightful 
among English men of letters, for his cheer- 
ful temper, jocund humor, and rare wit. 


















LACED like a broken vessel by, 
I calmly, Lord, abide thy will; 
And on that blessed love rely 

That bids each throbbing heart, “ Be still.” 










Here on my couch of weakness laid 

I feel thy sacred presence near ; 
And meekly every hope is stayed 
On thee, who conquered death and fear. 





SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING. 












And if, at times, sad thoughts arise, 
And doubts for days yet dark to me, 

Still closer may I bind the ties 

Of perfect faith and trust in thee. 






Thus through the devious path of life 

May I the cross thou giv’st me bear, 
And, far above the storms and strifes, 
Await thy mandates just and fair. 


AN ASCENT OF ARARAT. 


AN ASCENT OF ARARAT.* 
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BIG AND LITTLE ARARAT. 


E were nine in all, six soldiers of the 

Cossack detachment, the gentleman 
who had undertaken to interpret, and our 
two selves. The soldier in confmand was a 
Kurd named Jaafar, a man of great mental 
as well as bodily force, whose singularly keen 
and expressive glance made us wish that we 
could have held direct communication with 
him. Remembering that on the same day 


of the year, five years ago, I had started to 
climb the Schreckhorn, and four years before 
the Maladetta, it amused me to think how 
unlike this cavaleade of owrs was to the 
parties of loud-voiced Englishmen and stal- 
wart guides that issue from an Alpine inn 
before daylight to “do” some stimulating 
peak or pass. We were all mounted, though 
certainly on no fiery chargers, and might 





*It will be remembered by many that great interest 
was excited ut the Royal Geographical Society by the 
reading of a paper on “ Armenia and Mount Ararat,” 
by Dr. James Bryce, Regius Professor of Civil Law, Ox- 
ford. Mr. Bryce has since published the notes of that 
Vacation Tour, under the title of “Transcaucasia and 
Ararat” (Macmillan). By permission of the author 
and publisher, we give an abridged narrative of his 
successful ascent of the mountain. The first recorded 
ascent was by Dr. Frederick Parrot, of Dorpat, whose 
account has been frequently published. The second 
ascent was in 1834, by « Russian astronomer, Spassky, 





but it is said now that he only reached the second of 
the summits, Herr Abach, in 1845, made the third as- 
cent, and in 1856 a party of Englishmen ascended from 
the Turfiish side. In the region itself there is skepti- 
cism as to all these recorded ascents. ‘ At this mo- 
ment,” says Professor Bryce, ‘Iam persuaded that 
there is not a person living within sight of Ararat, un- 
less possibly some.exceptionally educated Russian offi- 
cial in Erivan, who believes that any human foot since 
Father Noah’s has trodden that sacred summit. So 
much stronger is faith than sight; or, rather, perhaps, 
so much stronger is prejudice than evidence.” 
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rather have been taken for a reconnoitering 
or marauding party sent to plunder some 
village across the Persian border, which lay 
six miles off. The Cossacks were, of course, 
fully armed and equipped, while my friend 
and I, in addition to pistols stuck in the 
belt, brandished heavy ice-axes, the man- 
agement of which, together with that of the 
bridle and a big white umbrella, required 
some dexterity. 

We traversed in a south-easterly direc- 
tion the outermost and extremely gentle 
slope of Ararat, a region of fine sand or 
hard, yellowish clay, covered with dwarf, 
prickly, almost leafless bushes, but no grass, 
and with no creatures save butterflies and 
lizards of every hue scuttling about. Each 
mile was like the last; the want of land- 
marks on the almost level expanse prevented 
us from noticing our progress; and the air 
was so clear that, when we had marched for 
three hours, the mass of the mountain 
seemed no nearer than it had done from 
Aralykh. 

After a time the ground became rougher, 
as.we came to a region where Winter tor- 
rents had cut deep gullies in the volcanic soil ; 
the slgpe, too, grew steeper and the air was 
fresher as we mounted, while a stray cloud 
or two, detached from the mountain, deigned 
us a passing shadow as it sailed across the 
blue. About noon we were fairly on the 
side of Ararat himself, and felt that every 
step was a gain. Here there projects from 
the body of the mountain a huge, rounded, 
dome-shaped spur, or buttress, 7,091 feet in 
height, and evidently formed by eruptions 
from one or more voleanic vents rising 
through it. Its name is Takjaltu, not to be 
confounded with another Takjaltu much 
farther to the north-west, in the Upper 
Araxes valley. We made for the point 
where this mass joins Great Ararat, follow- 
ing a path which mounts between them, 
and crosses a succession of rocky ridges that 
descend steeply from the east side of the 
latter. , 

Pursuing our way along the hill-side, we 
had to dip into more than one rocky ravine, 
but nowhere was there a stream at the bot- 
tom; every thing dry as a chalk down in 














Sussex. This path brought us out on a lit: 
tle grassy plain, hemmed in by two of these 
ridges, and on. the third or eastern side by 
the heights of Takjaltu, where, to our sur- 
prise, several tiny fields appeared, and one 
or two men and women at work in them, 
with a cluster of huts, built of stones and 
earth, standing near. Jaafar rode across to 
the men to inquire if any Kurds could be 
got to take our baggage up the mountain 
ow the backs of oxen, while we halted in the 
hope of a drink of water from the well that 
was said to be somewhere near. At last a 
man came carrying a rude bowl, but, as it 
was filled with liquid mud instead of water, 
we preferred thirst. The men were Kurds, 
and this was one of their few Autumn or 
Spring settlements on the mountain. As it 
lies 6,000 feet or more above the sea, they do 
not stay in it through the Winter. At this 
season of the year they were beginning “to 
descend hither from the higher pastures. 

Remounting, we continued to coast round 
the mountain toward the south, scaling sev- 
eral more of the black, rocky ridges that 
descend its flank, the path being -in some 
places so steep and rugged that we were 
obliged to dismount and lead the horses. 
Among these rocks there grew rose-bushes 
enough to have inspired all the poets of Per- 
sia. They were pretty even in berry, but 
imagine what the scene must be in July, 
when the whole mountain-side is gay with 
these delicate pink blossoms, whereof I saw 
only one left now in September, and the 
sweet scenteills the keen mountain air. On 
rounding the last ridge the conical peak of 
Little Ararat came in view, ils base about 
two miles distant; across an open slope, and 
just beneath us, nestling under. the ridge, 
was a Kurdish encampment. 

Five minutes’ more riding up the grassy 
slope brought us to the well of Sardarbulakh. ° 
As the only high permanent camping ground 
on the mountain, Sardarbulakh is entitled 
to a few words of description. It stands 
nearly in the middle of a wide semicircular 
valley, or rather a sloping plain, between 
the two Ararats. Toward Great Ararat, 
which. bears about west, the ground rises at 
first gently, then steeply, in a series of rocky 
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ridges of nearly equal height, separated by 
jong, narrow hollows, and mostly running 
nearly west-north-west and east-south-east. 
About five miles, as the crow flies, from 
this plain these ridges merge in the great 
cone, whose summit may be some six or 
seven miles from Sardarbulakh in a straight 
line through the air, though more than 
twice that distance to walk, 

On the opposite or south-east side of this 
small plain, Little Ararat springs up 5,000 
feet, in an almost perfect truncated pyramid, 
with steep, smooth sides, grassy, except where 
they are seamed by deep cuts, running from 
top to bottom into the sand and gravel with 
which those smooth sides are covered. Its 
base may be two, its top about four, miles 
distant in a straight line drawn along the 
earth. If Great Ararat is the most majes- 
tic, Little Ararat may claim to be the most 
elegant, of mountains ; the eve is never tired 
of its beautiful lines. The two peaks are 
connected by a rough-topped ridge- which 
forms the back of the sloping plain I have 
described. 

The height above the sea of this sloping 
plain varies between 8,818 feet and 7,000 
feet; and Sardarbulakh in the middle is 
7,514 feet. Its lumpy volcanic hillocks—I 
have called it a plain, but it is far from 
being level—are covered with good grass; 
and about a mile off, near the foot of Little 
Ararat, appears the only bit of wood on the 
whole mountain—a grove of low birches, 
whose dimensions the wasteful Kurds are 
rapidly reducing. Near the birch trees is a 
sort of subterranean village, huts formed by 
hollowing out the ground and laying a few 
boughs, covered with turf, across the top, 
through which comes such light as can pen- 
etrate. These huts are often uninhabited : 
I fancy it is mostly when cold weather 
comes on that the Kurds take to them. 
Sardar, or Sirdar, a name with which An- 
glo - Indians are familiar, means general or 
governor, and was the title of the Persian 
governor of Erivan. Sardar-bulakh is there- 
fore translated as the Sardar’s well. A 
pleasanter frontier post to be sent to out 
of the hot valley of the Aras could not be 


imagined ; exquisitely keen, fresh air, noble 
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prospects over the plains and mountains to 
the east, and a superb peak on either hand. 
It is just the place which those who love the 
Riffel or the Eggischhorn would enjoy. 

We thought little more of these charms 
than probably the Persian officers did long 
ago, when they grumbled at being banished 
from the luxuries of the city, for it was two 
o’ clock, and we were many hours from the 
base of the cone. Every one who had spoken 
to us about the ascent had wound up with 
the same advice: ‘“ Whatever chance of suc- 
cess you have’”’—only one of our informants 
(Mr. Scharoyan, in Tiflis, who ascended 
with General Chodzko) thought we had 
any—‘ depends on your sleeping very high 
up, close to the snows, and starting before 
dawn to try the main peak.” Knowing that 
we were out of training, and that, as we 
should have to find our way up, plenty of 
time would be needed, we recognized the 
force of this advice, and were most anxious 
to get to the foot of the cone, a point 11,000 
feet high, by night-fall. To push straight 


on was impossible, for horses could go 


no farther, and the Cossacks absolutely re- 
fused to carry even the few things we needed 
for a bivouac: it was, therefore, necessary 
to procure Kurds for the purpose, and that 
was a slow business. Minutes and half-hours 
slipped away while they were being found 
and brought to Jaafar,who had been charged 
by my companion with the arrangements 
for our expedition. When they came, the 
bargaining began, and that seemed inter- 
minable. 

Yielding, therefore, most unwillingly, to 
circumstances, and believing that we were 
practically abandoning our, chances for the 
morrow, I suggested that we should remain 
and sleep at Sardarbulakh, and make a start 
upwards as soon as the moon rose, shortly 
after. midnight. This idea, like any thing 
which delayed a move, was accepted. Jaa- 
far engaged four Kurds to g@ with us and 
carry what baggage we had, some wrap- 
pings to sleep in and a little food—it would 
have been a load for one Swiss porter and a 
half; and told off no less than seven Cos 
sacks to act as a guard, not merely a guare 
of honor, it seemed, but an actual guard to 
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defend us against these four ferocious Kurds, 
who looked to me wild indeed, but by no 
means terrible. However, so it was settled. 

While all this was going on there was 
another scene in progress which served to 
appease our impatience. The two Cossack 
tents stood on « grassy slope about forty 
yards above the well which gives its name 
to the place, and to this well there now 
caine, driving their flocks before them, an- 
other band of Kurds, who had just crossed 
the flanks of Little Ararat from Persia in 
search of fresher pasture. The well is an 
elliptical hollow, about ten feet long by five 
broad, surrounded by a sort of rude, loose 
wall of lumps of lava, with the water in it, 
when we first saw it, about three feet deep. 
One could see where the spring rose into it 
from under the wall, sweet, clear, and cool. 
As the water lay too deep sunk for cattle to 
reach it, troughs were set up all over the 
pastures round; Kurdish boys and girls 
brought brazen bowls, and carried the water 
in these to fill the troughs, whence the pa- 
tient creatures drank. The sheep, whose 
bleatings filled the air, were mostly either 
light-brown or black or white, not much 
larger than those of the Scotch Highlands ; 
the goats, however, were thoroughly Ori- 
ental, mostly white, with long, soft hair, 
and large pendent ears. For nearly two 
hours the process of watering went on, boys 
and girls and women coming and going 
round the well, and Jadling out the water 
till hardly any was left in the bottom, per- 
mitting us sometimes to help them, but 
scarcely looking at the strangers from Fran- 
gistan, so incurious were they, or so intent 
on the work of the hour. All were wonder- 
fully hardy and sinewy, the women mostly 
scorched and withered, but the girls’ and 
boys’ faces pretty and full-colored, the car- 
riage of all perfectly graceful. The men, of 
whom there were but few, were each armed 
with a knife or sword, at least, sometimes 
huge old pistols, sometimes a musket or 
matchlock besides. The women’s dress was 
rather brighter in colors, and in their nos- 
trils and ears jewels were hung, while round 
their necks they bore a profusion of orna- 
ments, strings of gold and silver coins and 
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beads and colored stones; even the bare- 
headed girls, whose plaited locks fell over 
the shoulders, had always such « necklace. 
Unlike their Mohammedan sisters of the 
plains, their faces were unshielded by a veil, 
and they showed no shyness or timidity in 
the presence of the Cossacks and ourselves, 
Each, like the Fates in Catullus, bore a dis- 


‘ taffin one hand, with a lump of wool upon 


her wrist, and this they plied as they drove 
the flocks before them. So picturesque a 
scene, or one that brought so vividly to 
mind the first simple life of the world, un- 
changed in these earliest seats of mankind, 
we had never seen before. Here, where a 
picture of primitive life close at hand was 
combined with «# vision of broad countries, 
inhabited by many peoples, stretching out 
to the shores of the inland sea of Asia, one 
seemed at a glance to take in and realize 
their character and history, unchanging in 
the midst of change. Through the empires of 
Assyria and Persia and Macedon, through 
Parthian Arsacids and Iranian Sassanide, 
through the reigns of Arabian caliphs and 
Turkish sultans and Persian shahs, these 
Kurds have roamed as they roam now, over 
the slopes of the everlasting mountains, 
watering their flocks at this spring, pitch- 
ing their goat’s-hair tents in the recesses of 
these lonely rocks, chanting their wildly 
pathetic airs, with neither a past to remem- 
ber nor a future to plan for. 

We stayed long outside watching the 
Cossacks and the stars, by whose light it was 
just possible to make out the lines of Little 
Ararat in front. The silence of the mount- 
ain was astonishing. No calling of tor- 
rents to one another, such as one hears in 
the Alps, no rippling of rills or rustling of 
boughs, not even the noise of a falling stone, 
only the whistling of the west wind, the 
home wind, over the pass. 

About one A. M. we got off, thirteen in all, 
and made straight across the grassy hollows 
for the ridges which trend up towards the 
great cone, running parallel in a west-north- 
westerly direction, and inclosing between 
them several long, narrow depressions hardly 
deep enough to be called valleys. ‘The Kurds 
led the way, and at first we made pretty 
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good progress. The Cossacks seemed fair 
walkers, though less stalwart than the Kurds; 
the pace, generally, was better than that with 
which the Swiss guides start. However, we 
were soon cruelly undeceived. In twenty- 
five minutes there came a steep bit, and at 
the top of it they flung themselves down on 
the grass to rest. So did we all. Less than 
half a mile farther down they dropped again, 
and this time we were obliged to give 
the signal for resuming the march. In an- 
other quarter of an hour they were down 
once more, and so it continued for the rest 
of the way. 

T can say very little about the ground we 
traversed in the darkness, except that it was 
quite waterless. What we were able to re- 
mark and enjoy was the changing aspect of 
thesky. About three A. M. there suddenly 
sprang up, from behind the Median mount- 
ains, the morning star, shedding a light 
stich as no star ever gave in these nortliern 
climes of ours, a light that almost outshone 
the moon. An hour later it began to pale 


in the first faint flush of yéllowish light 
that spread over the eastern heaven; and 
first the rocky masses above us, then Little 
Ararat, throwing behind him a gigantic 
shadow, then the long line of mountains 
beyond the Araxes, became revealed, while 
the wide Araxes plain still lay dim and 


shadowy below. One by one the stars died 
out as the yellow turned to a deeper glow 
that shot forth in long streamers, the rosy 
fingers of the dawn, from the horizon to the 
zenith. Cold and ghastly lay the snows or 
the mighty cone; till at last there came 
upon their topmost slope, 6,000 feet above 
us, a sudden blush of pink. Swiftly it 
floated down the eastern face, and touched 
and kindled the rocks just above us. Then 
the sun flamed out, and in a moment the 
Araxes valley and all the hollows of the sav- 
age ridges we were crossing were flooded 
with overpowering light. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and progress be- 
came easier now that we could see our way 
distinctly. The Cossacks seemed to grow 
lazier, halting as often as before, and walk- 
ing less briskly ; in fact, they did not relish 
the exceeding roughness of the jagged lava 





ridges along whose tops or sides we toiled. 
By the time we had reached a little snow- 
bed whence the now strong sun was drawing 
a stream of water, and halted on the rocks 
beside it for breakfast, there were only two 
Cossacks and the four Kurds left with us, 
the rest having seattered themselves about 
somewhere lower down. 

Accordingly, I resolved to take what I 
wanted in the way-of food, and start at my 
own pace. My friend, who carried more 
weight, and had felt. the want of training 
on our way up, decided to come no farther, 
but wait about here, and look out for me to- 
wards nightfal!. We noted the landmarks 
carefully, the little snow-bed, the head of 
the glen covered with reddish masses of 
stone and gravel, and high above it, stand- 
ing out of the face of the great cone of ‘Ara- 
rat, a bold peak, or rather projecting tooth 
of black rock, which our Cossacks called the 
Monastery, and which, I suppose, from the 
same fancied resemblance to a building, is 
said to be called, in Tartar, Tach Kilissa, 
“the church rock.” It is doubtless an old 
cone of eruption, about 13,000 feet in height, 
and is really the upper end of the long ridge 
we had been following, which may, perhaps, 
represent a lava flow from it, or the edge of 
a fissure which at this point found a vent. 
We were now at a height of about 12,000 
feet. Every thing lay below us, except Lit- 
tle Ararat opposite, and the stupendous 
cone that rose from where we sat, its glit- 
tering snows and stern black crags of lava 
standing up perfectly clear in a sea of cloud- 
less blue. - 

Tt was an odd position to be in: guides of 
two different races, unable to communicate 
either with us or with one another; guides 
who could not lead, and would not follow ; 
guides, one-half of whom were supposed to 
be there to save us from being robbed and 
murdered by the other half, but all of whom, — 
I am bound to say, looked for the moment 
equally simple and friendly, the swarthy 
Iranian as well as the blue-eyed Slav. 

At eight o’clock I buckled on my canvas 
gaiters, thrust some crusts of bread, a lemon, 
a small flask of cold tea, four hard-boiled 
eggs, and a few meat lozenges into my pocket, 
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bade good-bye to my friend, and set off. 
Rather to our surprise, the two Cossacks 
and one of the Kurds came with me, whether 
persuaded by a pantomime of encouraging 
signs, or simply curious to see what would 
happen. The ice-ax had hugely amused the 
Cossacks all through. Climbing the ridge 
to the left, and keeping along its top for a 
little way, I then struck across the semicir- 
cular head of a wide glen, in the middle of 
which, a little lower, lay a snow-bed, over a 
long, steep slope of loose, broken stones and 


sand. This slope, a sort of talus or “ serees,” - 


as they say in the Lake country, was exces- 
sively fatiguing, from the want of firm foot- 
hold, and when I reached the other side, I 
was already so tired and breathless, having 
been on foot since midnight, that it seemed 
almost useless to persevere farther. How- 
ever, on the other side, I got upon solid 
rock, where the walking was better, and was 
soon environed by a multitude of rills bab- 
bling down over the stones from the snow- 
slopes above. The summit of Little Ararat, 
which had for the last two hours provok- 
ingly kept at the same apparent height 
above me, began to sink, and before ten 
o’clock I could look down upon its small flat 
top, studded with lumps of rock, but bear- 
ing no trace of a crater. 

Fearing that the ridge by which we were 
mounting would become too precipitous 
higher up, I turned off to the left, and 
crossed a long, narrow snow-slope, that de- 
acended between this ridge and another line 
of rocks more to the west. It was firm, and 
just steep enough to make steps cut in the 
snow comfortable, though not necessary ; so 
the ice-ax was brought into use. The Cos- 





sack who accompanied me—there was but 
one now, for the other Cossack had gone 
away to the right some time before, and 
was quite lost to view—had brought my 
friend’s alpenstock, and was developing a 
considerable capacity for wielding it. He 
followed nimbly across; but the Kurd 
stopped on the edge of the snow, and 
stood peering and hesitating, like one who 
shivers on the plank at a bathing-place, nor 
could the jeering cries of the Cossack induce 
him to venture on the treacherous surface. 
Meanwhile, we who had crossed were exam- 
ining the broken cliff which rose above us, ° 
Tt looked not exactly dangerous, but a little 
troublesome, as it might want some care to 
get over or through, So, after a short rest, 
I stood up, touched my Cossack’s arm, 
and pointed upwards. He reconnoitered 
the cliff with his eye, and shook his head. 
Then, with various gestures of hopefulness, 
I clapped him on the back, and made 
as though to pull him along. He looked 
at the rocks again, and pointed to them, 
stroked his knees, turned up and _ pointed 
to the soles of his boots, which certainly 
were suffering from the lava, and once more 
solemnly shook his head. This was conclu- 
sive; so I conveyed to him by pantomime 
that he had better go back to the bivouac 
where my friend was, rather than remain 
here alone, and that I hoped to meet him 
there in the evening, took an affectionate 
farewell, and turned towards the rocks. 
There was evidently nothing for it but to 
go on alone. It was half-past ten o’clock, 
and the height where we stood was about 
13,000 feet, Little Ararat now lying nearly 
1,000 feet below the eye. 





GREAT, STRONG, AND FREE. 


fe Beng man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 

Content to know, and be unknown. 


Strong is that man, he only strong, 
To whose well-ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 





All powers that, in the face of wrong, 
Establish right. 


And free he is, and only he, 

Who, from his tyrant passions free, 
By fortune undismayed, 

Hath power upon himself, to be 
By himself obeyed. 





IN AND AROUND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


IN AND AROUND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


N one of the central counties of England, 
a romantic and picturesque region, 
stands a building, half-abbey, half-castle, 
which, consecrated both by history and 
song, holds a notable rank among the proud 
halls of England. It stands “ embosomed 
in a happy valley,” with a lake on one side, 
and on the other the tall oaks of Sherwood 
forest, rich with the fame of Robin Hood and 
his merry men, crown the slopes. Though 
not as grand as Warwick or Middleham cas- 
tles, nor yet with so long a roll of noble 
names in its history as either Arundel or 
Raglan, yet in its fame and in the charm of 
its memories it yields to none of those splen- 
did feudal fortresses, for this is Newstead 
Abbey, the family seat and home of the 
Byrons. 
The abbey, famous above every thing 
else for being the residence of England’s 
“ poet, noble, and hero-bard,” is still a build- 


’ 


ing of considerable antiquity and historical 


celebrity. It was one of the thirteen prio- 
ries existing in Nottinghamshire at the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry 
VIII. For a period of over three hundred 
and fifty years it had been a prominent relig- 
ious house, famed for the elegance of its arch- 
itecture and the wealth and piety of its black 
canons of the order of St. Augustine. It 
was built by Henry II in 1170, it is said, in 
repentance for his share in procuring the 
assassination of Thomas 4 Becket, and had 
peculiar privileges granted to its ecclesias- 
tical brethren. The royal license had not 
been ignored by the grasping monks, and 
during those long centuries of papal su- 
premacy the abbey and the abbey lands of 
Newstead flourished and multiplied to an 
extent that made its dark-robed canons the 
envy of the neighboring monasteries. The 
building, a fine specimen of the early Anglo- 
Gothic architecture, was large, well-ordered, 
and, in delicacy of execution, unsurpassed 
among the English abbeys. But though so 
elegantly sheltered, its fat monks were still 
richer in the broad lands that stretched 





around it, grant after grant having been 
made by successive sovereigns, until the 
landed possessions of the Augustinian friars 
amounted to twenty thousand acres. 

This prosperity attracted the greed of 
bluff Harry Tudor, who, regardless alike 
of Benedictines, Franciscans, Carthusians, 
Hospitalers, and Augustinians, and wishing 
to replenish his depleted treasury, exhausted 
by luxurious living and rash mismanage- 
ment, turned the monks out of doors. The 
black friars of Newstead went out with the 
rest, but the abbey was not long without 
a master. Henry VIII had a favorite whose 
forefathers had distinguished themselves in 
the Crusades and at Crecy, and whose im- 
mediate ancestor had helped Henry’s father 
win his crown at Bosworth field. To him 
was granted Newstead Abbey, on the 28th 
of May, 1540, and a few days later Sir John 
Byron, knight of Coleroyke, transferred the 
seat of his family from Harriston Castle in 
Derbyshire to the ancient Augustinian pri- 
ory, where his family remained for two hun- 
dred and seventy-five years. . 

Newstead was so named from having been 
originally erected upon a piece of waste 
or new land in the forest. The new owner 
retained the name when it became a baro- 
nial residence, but in some other respects he 
was ‘obliged to make various changes, in 
which he was followed by his successors, 
who, from time to time, altered, embellished, 
or added to the building, until it presents a 
a singular mingling of unlike styles of arch- 
itecture. In the war between Charles I and 
Parliament, Newstead sustained a consider- 
able siege from Cromwell’s army; for the 
Byrons clung to the fortunes of the king, 
and four brothers fought in the royal 
army. Some mementos of this siege are 
still visible in the ruined walls. But the 
ravages of war did not do so much to 
bring about decay as the insane devas- 
tations of an old man. The fifth Lord 
Byron, great-uncle of the poet, was a stern 
and desperate character. From some inex- 
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plicable cause he conceived a petty spite 
against his son and heir; and, wishing to 
injure him as much as possible, he pulled 
down a large part of the mansion, wasted 
extensive plantations, and otherwise injured 
the estate. The vandalism injured no one 
but himself, for the obnoxious heir died be- 
fore his father, and the old man’s disappoint- 
ment hastened his own end. 

Newstead Abbey then came into the pos- 
session of a young boy eleven years old, 
George Gordon Byron, a son of “ mad Cap- 
tain Jack Byron,” the old lord’s nephew, 
and of Miss Gordon, of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
a lineal descendant of the royal house of 
Stuart. The mother had been an heiress, 
but the profligate husband squandered her 
means until only fifteen thousand dollars 
were left of the vast property. She was 
living in Scotland on the limited income of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum, 
and sending her little lame boy to school, 
when she received the news that he had 
fallen heir to the noble title and estates of 
the fifth Lord Byron. 


Byron’s first view of the dilapidated old 
abbey was not particularly pleasant. Tt was 
in the Autumn of the year, and its ruined 
appearance was rendered stronger by the 


gloom of a November day. The young heir 
did not enter at once into the possession of 
his inheritance. His school-days were not 
over, and while he was at Eton and Cam- 
bridge the abbey had Lord Grey de Ruthin 
for a tenant. Byron, however, was passion- 
ately attached to his patrimony, and often 
visited it during his vacations, when he was 
with his mother at Nottingham. At those 
times he would walk over to Newstead, a 
distance of about eight miles, spend the day 
in wandering over the abbey lands, and 
sleep at night at “the Hut,” a little place 
opposite the main entrance to the estate. 
Since Byron’s day the Hut has considerably 
changed, being very much larger, though it 
still retains its rural eharacter. At few 
country inns in England can be found better 
ham, poached eggs, and home-brewed “ stun- 
ning ale,” the latter worthy of tickling the 
palate of Robin Hood himself, who, seven 
hundred years ago, may have feasted on 





some of the fat monks’ substance near this 
very locality. 

Byron’s visits to Newstead soon became 
known, and an intimacy grew up between 
him and Lord Grey de Ruthin, who set apart 
a little room in the abbey for the accommo- 
dation of the young lord—the chamber that 
he occupied to the last. But the young 
collegian presently began to divide his time 
between Newstead and the adjoining estate 
of Annesley, the attraction at the latter 
place being the beautiful Mary Ann Cha- 
worth, with whom he fell ardently in love. 
She was two years his senior, and treated 
him as a “lame boy,” and shortly afterwards 
married rough John Musters, a fox-hunting 
squire. In the Fall of 1808 the young lord, 
fresh from college, took possession of his in- 
heritance—a few months before he attained 
his majority, January 22, 1809. The castle 
was in a terribly ruined condition, and he 
immediately proceeded to repair a portion 
of it for his mother’s use, it being his avowed 
intention to make her mistress.of the manor 
and estate for life. She lived only two years, 
however, dying in 1811, soon after his re- 
turn from Greece. Most of Byron’s time 
from that date until his unfortunate mar- 
riage was passed at the abbey, and he and 
his wife resided there a short time in the 
Autumn of 1815. The next February Lady 
Byron and her husband separated, and three 
months later the poet left England never to 
return. 

Newstead Abbey was purchased by Colo- 
nel Thomas Wildman, an old school-fellow 
of Byron’s, who paid £180,000 for the manor- 
house and the estate that went with it, of 
three thousand two hundred acres, includ- 
ing parks, plantations, woodland, and lakes. 
He subsequently expended over £200,000 on 
the reparation of the property. At his de- 
mise, in 1859, the abbey and estate was put 
up at auetion, the reserved price being the 
original cost of the property. £121,000 was 
the highest sum offered, and so the estate 
was bought in by Colonel Wildman’s repre- 
sentatives. 

A few years ago the writer visited this 
shrine. We had driven from Nottingham 
one pleasant day in early Autumn, when the 
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rich English landscapes were in their high- 
est beauty. Men, women, and children were 
at work in the fields, but they laughed and 
sung as they wrought, and the bright sun- 
light lit up many a picture of joy and grace. 
It was the time of the English harvest-home, 
and the rollicking lads and lasses were busy 
and lively as bees. Our ride brought us past 
many an humble cottage set in its bower of 
emerald-tufted trees, aud many a fertile field 
‘bounded by green hedges, till we came to 
Sherwood forest, whose shaded dells long ago 
sheltered Robin Hood, and echoed the blasts 
of the outlaw’s horns. Some of those very 
old oaks, shattered and hoary now, stately 
memorials of a by-gone time, may have 
looked down upon the woodland feasts of 
the gay outlaws. Driving along a broad, 
well-kept highway,we at last sighted the tur- 
rets of the mansion rising above the trees. 
“Newstead Abbey,” shouted the coach- 
man; but the announcement was not neces- 
sary. We had seen too many engravings of 
Byron’s home not to know the spot as soon as 
seen. Seven hundred years, with their scenes 
of pride and glory, of royal banquets, where 
brave men and beautiful women used to 
laugh and jest; and, earlier still, of black- 
robed processions, the flash of gilded crosiers, 
the smoke of incense rising from swinging 
censers, and the chants of cowled monks,—all 
these rose before the mind’s eye as we walked 
up the avenue and along the noble terrace. 
What figures were enshrined within those 
walls! The first Plantagenet, wearing his 
short Angevin cloak, his handsome counte- 
nance marred by the lashings of a conscience 
which love for Fair Rosamond, the murder 
* of A Becket, and the ingratitude of his chil- 
dren, made preternaturally active. Henry 
Tudor, bluff, corpulent, and fair almost to 
insipidity, the woman-lover and the woman- 
killer, dressed in slashed doublet and trunk- 
hose, coming up to feast with his favorite 
knight. The unfortunate Charles I, grave, 
gentle, manly, courteous, the Stuart grace 
well set off by that costume so vivid in our 
mind from the canvas of Vandyke. The 
form that comes last is not robed in garb of 
royalty, and a misshapen foot impairs the 
ease of movement, but there is genius on the 





noble brow, beauty in the fair English face. 
Kings, mitered abbots, and mailed warriors 
dwindle in his presence. We think no 
more of black-robed monks, of kingly roist- 
erers and fighting lords. The gloom, the 
sorrows, the genius of the man who wrote 
“ Childe Harold” and “ Sardanapalus” fill 
our minds to the exclusion of all else. 


“ The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved ; the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells, too, and refectory, I ween: 
An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpaired to decorate the scene; 
The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk.” 


The great improvements made by Colonel 
Wildman put the abbey into its holiday dress, 
and it is probably now in better condition 
than it has ever been since its monastic 
character. The castellated stables and offices 
are in excellent preservation. In front of 
the building is a small luke fed by sedgy 
streams that flow down from the neighbor- 
ing hills. Wild fowls dipped their breasts 
in its dark waters, and beautiful shrubbery 
was reflected from the shore. The noble and 
majestic front of the old church with its lofty 
pinnacles and rich carvings is the most con- 
spicuous feature of Newstead, and shames 
even the towers and batilements of the more 
modern portion of the structure. In the 
cloister court stands the old Gothic fountain 
of which Byron sings, ‘symmetrical and 
decked with carvings quaint.” ‘The “ ex- 
quisite small chapel,” in the Gothic style, 
and which was formerly the old vaulted chap- 
ter-house of the Augustinian canons, is still 
used for religious purposes. 

Going within, we enter the great hall of 
the abbey, where the old Byrons were wont 
to feast and entertain their guests. In the 
monks’ days it was the refectory, the dormi- 
tory being then lighted by small windows 
high up between the spandrils of the roof, 
looking into the cloisters, which at that time 
were arched over with stone groins, after- 
wards cut away by the baronial proprietors, 
who built the present galleries so as to give 
more convenient access to the chambers. 
The room is a fine specimen of antique 
style, grand, baronial, and suggestive of 
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feudal times. One almost involuntarily 
asks whether the dumb old walls do not 
retain some memories of all the stirring 
and brilliant scenes they have witnessed. 

The cloisters are venerable with age, and 
present some resemblance to those of West- 
minster Abbey, though they are not so 
grand. Under the pavement some of the 
old tenants sleep their last sleep. No sepul- 
chral slabs mark their resting place, but 
they slumber none the less quietly, all un- 
conscious of the changes of the passing cen- 
turies since Newstead was dedicated to God 
and the Virgin Mary. Various figures of 
saints “sanctified in stone” originally deco- 
rated the abbey; but these were destroyed 
during the civil war. A figure of the Virgin 
and child still remains, however, a relic of 
former days, looking down from its niche like 
the image of a shrine. 

The apartments that Byron prepared for 
the use of his mother are nearly as they 
were when she occupied them. Mrs. Byron 
was mistress of Newstead for three years, the 
happiest years, doubtless, of the poor wo- 
man’s life. Byron’s great love for his 
mother was the redeeming quality of his 
character. He desired that she should shine 
as 2 lady. When he wrote her he always 
addressed her as the Hon.. Mrs. Byron, a 
title to which she had no legal claim. She 


reciprocated his kindness by cherishing the _ 


greatest pride for his genius. She died 
while he was at London, just after his re- 
turn from the East. The poet was deeply 
touched by the sad event. The flattery of 
London belles and wits was forgotten, and 
he hastened up to Newstead to oversee the 
last sad rites. All night long he watched 





in the chamber of the dead, and when the 
body of his mother was laid in the grave 
and the sod was placed above it, he could 
not restrain his emotion. “ My only friend 
in this world is gone,” he said to his stew- 
ard, as they rode back to the desolate 
abbey. 

Byron’s own chamber has been preserved 
inviolate. Every thing, even down to the 
rickety pembroke writing-table placed near 
the oriel window, is left just as Byron left’ 
it on that Spring morning when he rode 
away from Newstead forever, still gazing 
backward to catch the last gleam of its 
battlements. The old-fashioned square bed- 
stead, overspread by a pale blue canopy, 
each tester surmounted by a baronet’s coro- 
net, is there as if waiting for a nightly 
occupant. But the last man who slept 
there died at Missolonghi, with turbaned 
Suliotes around him, more than half a cen- 
tury ago. On the walls are a few framed 
pictures, a view of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, a print of Jackson, the pugilist, and 
the three-quarter oil portrait of stout old 
Murray, Byron’s faithful valet. Other relies 
of the poet are there, which were collected 
by Colonel Wildman before his death. By- 
ron’s very presence almost seems to haunt 
the room. 

The poet’s grave is at Hacknall, only a 
short distance from the abbey. Here is the 
family vault of the Byrons, and the bones 
of the gifted, brilliant, generous, but sadly 
erring and sadly unfortunate poet lord lie 
with those of his fathers. His heart is pre- 
served in the mausoleum of Missolonghi, 
under the purple skies of the historic land 
he loved so well. 





OUR LIFE. 


E Byme world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain, 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
No, never come over again. 





For woman is warm, though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day, 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife, 
To its work in the morning gay. 
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HE statement recently going the rounds 

of the papers that the magnificent ca- 
thedral at Cologne is to be actually com- 
pleted in August of the current year natu- 
rally carries our thoughts backward along 
the six centuries during which it has been 
slowly rising, stone by stone, the work some- 
times interrupted for a generation, again 
carried forward with the vigor of devotion 
and the zeal of enthusiasm, but always on- 
ward till the laying of the topmost stone. 
One might imagine the genius loci of the 
pile hovering uneasily above its roofless 
walls, hiding in unfinished corners, and 
wearily listening as the centuries crept along 
to the tread of outside feet, and the echo 
of the bustle and stir which has brought a 
new world into existence while sleepy Co- 
logne nodded from her perch by the Rhine; 
now climbing completed stairways, and alter- 
nately gazing with full satisfaction upon the 
perfected detail of the interior and the for- 
ests of finished pinnacles and statues clearly 
cutting the sky from the roof. If, according 
to ancient ideas, walls have ears, and there 
are sermons in stones, how many state se- 
crets these crumbling bowlders of the Drach- 
enfels may keep stored among their crevices, 
how much contemporaneous history is 
there phonographed for the benefit of future 
generations, hoi plentiful the texts, and 
apposite the illustrations of the preaching 
daily proceeding from gargoyle and flying 
buttress, from delicate tracery and richly 
tinted glass ! 

The inception of the great cathedral is of 
the thirteenth century, the period in which 
the architectural budding and growth of 
three hundred years had reached its full de- 
velopment in the perfection of the Gothic 
style. This style, of which the pointed 
arch, admitting of great freedom of con- 
struction, loftiness of proportion, and versa- 
tility of detail, is the basis, made possible 
the most wonderful architectural expression 
which human skill has ever achieved, and is 
at the same time the outgrowth of a re- 





markable historical epoch, in- which a vast 
ecclesiastical despotism had, in the commo- 
tions which followed the disintegration of 
the Roman empire, succeeded in rising to 
the position of control. Nearly all the 
great European cathedrals were built, or at 
least commenced, in this century, and they 
are the incarnation of the history, civiliza- 
tion, poetry, and religion of their age. 
Arising at an earlier date in France, the 
Gothic reached its perfection when it reached 
Germany, and the Dom of Cologne may be 
considered the crowning achievement of the 
style. 

Many contemporaneous events occurring 
just at this period rendered the great enter- 
prise possible. The deposition of Frederick 


II by Pope Innocent IV made way for three 
rival claimants to the empire—Henry, Count 
of Thuringia, William, Count of Holland, 
and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in England. 


Each claimant desired the support of the 
Church, and each pressed his claims in a way 
best appreciated by churchmen of that day. 
William of Holland came. with the flower 
and chivalry of his army, then besieging 
Frederick at Aix, to be present at the lay- 
ing of the first stone, August 14, 1248, and 
Richard collected large sums of money 
throughout England. The confederacy of 
the Hanse towns, divided into four quarters, 
of which Cologne was chief, entered into in 
1241, brought great commercial wealth into 
the North ; and the complete subjugation of 
the obstinate Prussians and Sclavonians, 
1228-88, by the Teutonic knights, who 
united with, or rather swallowed up, the 
Sword knights of Livonia in 1238, estab- 
lished the power of the renowned military 
order, and gave pre-eminence to the Church 
in all portions of the much-divided German 
empire. In 1247 a confederacy of Rhenish 
cities opened another channel by which 
wealth flowed into its chief, Cologne. Of 
the general state of Europe at the period, it 
is enough to say the Guelph and Ghibelline 
tragedies were over; that Thuringia was 
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conferred upon Otto, the founder of the 
Saxon house, in 1247; Austria, separated 
‘from Bavaria by Barbarossa in 1154, was at 
the close of its long struggle, which event- 
uated in the settlement of the House of 
Hapsburg, 1278; Copenhagen burned by 
Lubeck, in 1247, left Denmark not much in 
the mood for church building; but France, 
the “most Christian kingdom,” having 
wrested the rich English provinces from the 
weak hand of John, found herself, in spite 
of the waste caused by the recent crusades 
against the Waldenses and Albigenses, and the 
crusade of Egypt then (1248-9) in progress, 
with full subsidies for the proposed Shrine of 
the Kings. As in every political change 
the Church had her part, it is easy to see 
how a man of the ambitious zeal of Conrad 
would find and avail himself of plentiful 
opportunity for overflowing the coffers so 
generously filled by the pilgrims who at this 
time flocked so abundantly ito Cologne. 
But far back of all this dates the cathe- 
dral history of Cologne, whose see was oc- 
cupied by its first bishop, Cumbert, 623-5, 
a church having been built there at a still 
earlier period by St. Maternius, a local 
saint. Bonifacius afterwards subjected both 
city and see to Mayence; but between 794 
and 799 Charlemagne again detached both, 
- and caused Cologne to be raised to an-arch- 
bishopric, founding a church at the same 
time (784), whose corner-stone was laid by 
Hildebold, nineteenth bishop and first arch- 
bishop of Cologne; elected to the office by 
the great conqueror and statesman himself. 
Here a national synod for the regulation_of 
Church affairs was held in 841, and here, in 
874, upon an elevation of fifty feet above 
the Rhine, the highest point of the Roman 
camp-ground, where the soldiers of Agrip- 
pina, the mother of Nero, rested so long 
ago, was consecrated the first cathedral of 
Cologne, the land having been given by 
Otto I to Bruno I, the first archbishop who 
sat as prince of the German empire. Of 
this first Dom we have few particulars. It 
was in the Byzantine style, with double 
choirs, crypts, and three towers. A fire 
‘ broke out in 1189, and another in the east- 
ern end, about 1240, destroyed the greater 





partof the church ; but its aisle was preserved 
for many years, and service performed therein, 
while the new cathedral, commenced at first 
as a mere renovation of the old, gradually 
grew up around it. The time of its final 
disappearance is unknown. 

An interesting episode in the history of 
this older cathedral is the scene presented 
during the days when Nicholas, the boy- 
leader of Germany, preached the Crusade 
of the Children from its door-step, in the 
Spring of 1212. 

The chief interest of the old building, as 
well as the immediate cause of the new, lay 
in its being the resting-place of those three 
ghastly skulls known as the Three Kings 
of the Orient, Gaspar, Melchior, and Bal- 
thazar—names said to have been given by 
the ‘Venerable Bede,” 673-735, and after- 
wards engraven in rubies on their foreheads— 
deposited here in 1162 by Rainaldo, first 
archbishop-elect of Cologne, who, returning 
with Frederick Barbarossa from his sack of 
Milan, persuaded his pupil and accomplice 
to give him as his share of the booty the 
precious relics which he had stolen from the 
Milanese. These he deposited in great state 
in the Dom church, and thus by a masterly 
stroke of policy made Cologne the ecclesias- 
tical and religious center of Germany. The 
accommodation of the vast multitudes who 
came to worship at this renowned shrine, 
and who on their departure left behind 
more gold and treasure than the magi them- 
selves had ever carried to Jerusalem, was 
the determining motive for the erection of 
the splendid Gothie fane, and the first of 
the five chapels completed. 

In 1875 Johannes von Hildesheim col- 
lected the floating myths of the Wise Men 
into one continuous legend, and thus erys- 
tallized they are gravely told by héesters and 
in guide-books. All, however, which may 
be justly called historical is that the Em- 
press Helena, in hersearch for relics, 306-28, 
procured three skulls and some accompany- 
ing bones from Oriental relic-venders, and 
had them carried and deposited in the great 
church at Constantinople, possibly called in 
their honor St. Sophia, or Divine Wisdom. 
Here, for a long they enjoyed a high repu- 
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tation as workers of miracles, falling into 
temporary disrepute during the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, but regaining credit 
under his successor, till they were presented 
to the citizens of Milan in gratitude for 
their cordial reception of the emperor’s le- 
gate, Eustorgius. 

The present shrine, in which the skulls 
have been preserved for ages, is composed of 
plates of silver, gilt and curiously wrought, 
surrounded by small arcades inclosing fig- 
ures of the apostles and prophets, while 
crowns of solid gold studded with priceless 
jewels, now supplied by paltry imitations, 
rest on the fleshless heads. Many of the 
jewels have been sold and their places sup- 
plied with paste and glass imitations, but 
the precious stones, cameos, gems, and rich 
enamels which still remain, will give a fair 
idea of the magnificence of this shrine in its 
original state. 

Political troubles had greatly diminished 
the power of the prince archbishops, but 
under Conrad of Hochsteddin, 1233-1261, 
it experienced a temporary revival. Conrad 
held a synod in 1260, for the reformation of 
abuses in the Church, and took advantage 
of the temporary lull in the distractions of 
the times, as well as of the prevailing fashion 
of piety or superstition, to turn the chan- 
nels of wealth then flowing through Europe 
into the treasury of the Church. In 1248, 
or, according to other writers, 1250, the first 
stone was laid. Still other authorities con- 
sider this the date of the reparation of the 
older building, and assign 1270-75 as the pe- 
riod when the modern cathedral was really 
commenced. But all agree that the choir was 
actually consecrated in 1822. It was planned 
by Gerhard de Riel,* who is believed to have 
superintended the construction till 1295, 
when he was succeeded by Arnold, who, in 
1301, gave place to Jean, his son, who was 
still living in 1330. From 1830 we hear 
of Riitger; towards 1368, of Michel; before 
1412 André d’Everinge takes his place; in 
1483 Clavius de Buér; while Conrad Keene 
was master-builder from 1452 to 1464. The 





* Archbishop Engelbert is by some supposed to have 
originated the idea in 1225. 





choir, for about thirty metres in height, 
exhibits a marked simplicity of detail, when 
contrasted with the part raised above it. It 
probably belongs to the thirteenth century, 
while the second division is of the close of 
that period and the first twenty-two years of 
the fourteenth. The choir proper, with its 
arches and contreforts is of an undoubt- 
edly different style of architecture from the 
chapels which surround it; and of these, 
again, those on the north are much more 
simple in their construction than those on 
the south side. The general style of the 
western aisles, and also of the towers, is evi- 
dently of the fourteenth century, and is 
probably the work of Jean, 1801-1330. 

In 1339 Edward LI of England visited 
Cologne, and his generous gifts did much 
towards accelerating the work upon the 
cathedral. In 1347 Charles TV made a 
similar donation visit; and Peter, king of 
Cyprus, with the Elector Palatine Rupert, 
at later periods, followed their examples. 
The towers were founded in 1487, and the 
bells raised the same year. In 1509 the build- 
ing of the cathedral, which had been pursued 
with intermittent diligence under a long line 
of prince archbishops, entirely ceased. The 
north and south aisles had been carried up to 
the capitals of the columns, and were cov- 
ered with a2 wooden roof. Of the towers, that 
most nearly completed reached about one 
hundred and eighty feet, or one-third of its 
intended height, and on this stood the famous 
crane, or derrick, one hundred and ninety 
feet high, used by the masons in raising 
stone. Only once in four hundred years 
was this well-known landmark removed, and 
then, a tremendous thunder-storm occurring 
soon after, the superstitious citizens ordered 
it to be instantly restored, or a new one 
substituted in its place, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

A curious painting is in existence which 
represents the cathedral as it appeared in 
1824. The choir stands complete, in its be- 
wildering details of buttress and pinnacle, 
statue and spire. At the west end stands 
the unfinished tower, of equal height with 
the choir; while between, completely hiding 
the low, wooden roofed aisle, are groups of 
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houses, two, three, four, and even five stories 
high, packed close against the walls, filling 
their inequalities, and clustering around the 
completed portions, which rise above them 
very much as majestic mountain peaks rise 
from a sea of foot-hills at their base. 

In 1810 Sulpice Boisserée first called at- 
tention to the ruinous condition of the 
cathedral, and by diligent search discovered 
the original design for the north tower. 
Pressing the subject upon the public year 
after year, he at length gained a hearing. 
The young Crown Prince, now Kaiser Will- 
iam, climbed to the roof, and sorrowfully 
examined the tottering state of the walls, 
buttresses, and columns; and Charles Count 
Spiegel zum Desenberg, who early in the 
present century was reinstated as archbishop, 
exerted himself to arouse a public spirit in 
behalf of repair, and appointed Shinkel as 
architect in 1816. 

In 1830 King Frederick William II took 
hold in earnest of the half-ruinous cathe- 
dral of Cologne. Large portions of the rub- 
bish of ages were cleared away, many of the 
“squatter” houses and one invading church 
came down, and an army of workmen was 
' set to sharpen the edges of the carving 
within and without, and to remove the blocks 
of faulty, crumbling stone, replacing them 
with others of more durable texture from 
Andernach and Cleves. The old painted 
windows of the choir were cleaned and 
repaired, concealed frescoes on the walls 
brought to light and restored, artists from 
Dusseldorf employed to add to their num- 
ber, and the finely carved stalls and seats 
of the fourteenth century cleaned and put 
in order. The work of construction was car- 
ried forward under Frederick William TV, 
who Jaid the first stone of the transept 
September 6, 1842. The expenditure from 
1824 up to that period was 215,000 thalers, 
or $161,250. ‘To meet the enormous outlay 
now to be made, large sums were raised by 
government and by private subscription; a 
society called the Dom-bau-verein was also 
formed, with branches all over Europe, 
whose agents collected such large amounts 
that in 1851 Zwirner, the architect (born 
1802, died 1861), estimated the receipts of 





nine years at nearly a million dollars. In 
1848 the work was so far accomplished as to 
render possible the consecration of the nave, 
aisles, and transept, then covered with a 
temporary roof, and in 1863 the whole was 
thrown open to the public. Kaiser William, 
of united Germany, has vigorously pushed 
forward the completion of the Dom; res- 
toration and construction have gone hand 
in hand, and the new portions are said to be 
at least’ as perfect in execution as the old. 
The unfinished towers have risen rapidly, 
six hundred workmen are constantly em- 
ployed, and now we have the promise that 
August, 1880, will witness the finishing 
touches, and complete the labor of six hun- 
dred years. 

Of the general plan of the building, D. 
Ramée, in his Histoire Genérale de 0 Architec- 
ture, says: “The chef-d’euvre, inspired by 
French architecture in Germany, is, without 
doubt, Cologne Cathedral. It has a nave 
of five aisles, a transept of three aisles, and 
a choir of five aisles, terminated by a crown 
of seven chapels.” The measurements given 
in French by this writer are: length, 133.- 
46 metres; width, 44 metres; width of grand 
aisle from axis to axis of pillars, 14.75 me- 
tres; height of vault, 43.93 metres; of the 
collaterals, 19.14 metres; width of western 
fagade, 60.30 metres ; height of towers,157.15 
metres; length of transept, 73.45 metres. 
There are fifty-six great pillars inside the 
nave, while one hundred and four support 
the roofs of the side aisles. Those in the 
nave are one hundred and six feet in height, 
those on the sides forty-five feet. The usual 
general measurements given in English are: 
total length, 511 feet; breadth, 231 feet, and 
the height of the towers exactly equaling 
the length. Of the exterior, a modern trav- 
eler thus speaks: “The Gothic arches, can- 
opies, buttresses, and tracery, with statues 
of the apostles and saints, are bewildering 
in detail and number. In one arch alone is 
a relief containing seventy different figures, 
and another has fifty-eight small canopies 
wrought on it. On the ridge-pole of the 
roof runs what looks from below like a gilt 
ornament, but is really a row of gilded 
spires nearly five feet in height, while the 
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great cross is twenty-seven feet high, and 
weighs 1,388 pounds. The steeple is sur- 
mounted by a gilt star, emblematic of the 
Wise Men, which is 350 feet from the pave- 
ment.” ‘The chief external beauty of the 
cathedral consists in its double range of fly- 
ing buttresses, with intervening piers, and its 
forest of delicately tapering and elaborately 
carved purfled pinnacles. ‘The statues in and 
upon the building now completed number 
567. The great bell is said to be thirty feet 
in circumference. The choir is 161 feet high, 
and the gable at the western end 2381 feet, 
exactly corresponding with the breadth of 
the building. The stained glass of Cologne 
has long borne a deservedly high reputation. 
The peculiar iridescence acquired by age is 
nowhere seen in greater perfection than 
here. The south aisle of the nave has five 
windows, presented by King Louis of Bava- 
ria, executed in the high style of art for 
which Munich is so justly celebrated; but 
they are far eclipsed by the five in the 
north aisle, painted in 1508, or those of the 
fourteenth century, still adorning the choir. 

The disposition of the eastern end of the 
cathedral Ramée considers not to be an orig- 
inal conception, but the copy and adaptation 
of several French monuments, which, with 
the true jealousy of French nationality, he 
considers vastly superior in proportions and 
other particulars. The cathedrals of Beau- 
vais, Amiens, and Bourges furnish the pat- 
terns; the two first mentioned have seven 
chapels, the latter five, and all have five 
aisles—a peculiarity also of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, in which, however, the articulated 
form of a cross is not so pronounced as in 
Cologne. The arches resemble those of St. 
Remi, at Rheims, and the cathedral at Sois- 
sons, and the same columns are found at St. 
Denis, near Paris. From these resemblances 
he argues that the architect, whoever he 
may have been, with whom the plan origi- 
nated, must have visited and drawn his 
inspiration from France, his successors fol- 
lowing his idea closely, but modifying its 
details according to the taste of the periods 
in which they worked. 

And so we are brought to the question 
so often asked, but as yet never satisfac- 





torily answered: Who was the author of 
the plan of Cologne cathedral? As is gen- 
erally known, the artist’s name has been 
entirely forgotten; no traces of it can be 
found, for Gerhard de Riel was only the 
master-builder of the choir. Here, perhaps, 
we may appropriately introduce the familiar 
legend, of which several versions are afloat 
in Germany. This is the one given in 
Mrs. Clement’s ‘“ Handbook of Legendary 
and Mythological Art.” 

Conrad of Hochsteddin, desiring to secure 
a plan for the grandest cathedral in the world, 
sent for an architect of great reputation in 
Cologne, and offered him great rewards 
should he produce such a plan within a 
year. The architect, who appears to have 
been exceedin§ly ambitious, resolved thus to 
make his name famous throughout all time. 
He renounced all other employment, and 
devoted himself to the construction of plans, 
one after another of which appeared on parch- 
ment. But nothing satisfied him, and ten 
months passed without his being able to 
bring into tangible form the vision of splen- 
dor and sublimity forever floating before his 
inner sight. At length, when only three 
days remained, in a state bordering on in- 
sanity he wandered away among the Sieben- 
gebirge mountains. There night overtook 
him, and a terrible tempest, while he, almost 
insensible to the elements, cursed his des- 
tiny, and raved like one mad. Suddenly a 
large, naked oak was set on fire by a flash 
of lightning, and from the flame a figure 
stepped forward and approached the wan- 
derer. He wore a fire-red mantle and a 
broad - brimmed hat, whose long plume 
drooped over a countenance which might 
betoken a poacher or a highwaymen. 

“A fearful storm, Dom-architect,” said 
he, the satire of the appellation making it- 
self felt; “if you will follow me, I will 
show you a short way toa place of safety.” 
No notice being taken of this suggestion, 
the stranger drew a bottle from his pocket, 
and, after sundry refusals, prevailed upon 
the architect to taste ils contents. No 
sooner had he tasted than he felt new life 
and courage flowing through his veins, and 
a second draught placed him quite at the 
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mercy of the tempter, who, much to his as- 
tonishment, said: “I know that you medi- 
tate on a splendid plan for the cathedral ; 
you can not succeed without my assistance, 
but I can and will help you; my conditions 
are easy, and I keep my word as faithfully 
as men do their oaths.” Upon this he drew 
from his pocket a parchment, which, being 
unrolled, displayed to the delighted archi- 
tect the very plan he had so long attempted 
in vain to draw. “Here is your plan, per- 
fect in every part,” said the other; “you 
can have it on one condition: sign this con- 
tract with a little of your blood, and all is 
done. It is one of my little hobbies to make 
a collection of such, and I have many.” 

The: builder was’ overcome with horror, 
but his desire for fame was still more pow- 
erful; and, quite aware of what he did, he 
signed, and, the fiend disappearing, retraced 
his steps to the city, carrying the long-cov- 
eted plan. The archbishop was delighted, 
and, as the building was commenced and 
pressed rapidly forward, the architect was 
féted, caressed and flattered by all. A plate 
engraved with his name was inserted in the 
wall, but nothing roused him to cheerful- 
ness. He only reflected on hell and eternal 
torments, and looked with terror at the 
rapid growth of the church. 

At length he sought a hermit who dwelt 
in the Eifel mountains, and bore the repu- 
tation of exorcising spirits. To him he told 
the whole story, and received the assurance 
that by prayer and penance his sin might be 
pardoned. The remainder of his life was a 
penitential one; disputes arose among the 
electors, and the work upon the cathedral 
was stopped, till at length, worn out with 
shame, sorrow, and disappointment, the mas- 
ter died. The same night, during a terrible 
storm, the tablet which bore his name dis- 
appeared, and he was ever afterward spoken 
of as the nameless architect of the Dom. 
The Evil One, cheated of his rightful prey, 
revenged himself by sowing dissensions, and 
so impeding the work that it has been im- 
possible to complete it till this late day. 

Several other versions of the story are 
told. In one the artist falls from the par- 
tially finished tower and ‘breaks his neck, 
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the tower having remained just as it was 
since the catastrophe. In another he signs 
away not only his own soul, but also that 
of the first person, other than the workmen, 
who shall enter the cathedral, in consequence 
of which none dared enter, and he became 
the horror of the town. At length, by an 
ingenious ruse, a pig, closely veiled, was in- 
troduced, and Satan, mistaking him for a 
woman of some notoriety, broke his neck 
with a horrible yell, and fled; while imme- 
diately afterward the poor architect was 
found sitting in his library, the plan before 
him, his prayer-book thrown in a corner, 
and his neck broken. 

By applying the ear to a certain stone 
near the foundation of the great tower of 
the cathedral, one distinctly hears the sound 
of running water, concerning which two 
legends, or two versions of the same legend, 
may be found in Bibliothtque des Tour- 
istes, by Andrée Debrien. According to 
the first of these, two rival architects of Co- 
logne undertook to build, the one the cathe- 
dral, the other a great aqueduct. The 
former, desirous of finishing his work before 
his rival, attempted to stop the source of 
the water, and thus render his work useless. 
After long seeking it in vain, the aqueduct- 
builder discovered the secret through his 
wife, who was a crony of the wife of the 
Dom-architect. It was hidden under the 
towers, but would appear by pressing a cer- 
tain stone. The experiment proving suc- 
cessful, the latter killed himself, having first 
cursed the aqueduct, which, for this reason, 
could never be completed. 

In the second, that convenient medizval 
second party, the devil, again makes his ap- 
pearance. He and the architect lay a wager, 
the soul of the latter being the forfeit, that 
the former will conduct a brook from 
Tréves to Cologne before the cathedral 
should be finished. When the tower had 
reached the height at which it remained for 
so many centuries, the architect, gazing 
from its summit, suddenly became aware 
that its base was surrounded by water, 
which was rapidly rising. In his horror 
he sprang from the tower head foremost, the 
devil following in the guise of a large black 
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dog. The whole scene is sculptured on the 
tower. 

Ten years ago it was the writer’s pleasure 
and privilege to enter this grandest of all 
cathedrals for the first time at night, when 
a vast congregation was assembled for a Len- 
ten service. Great painted candles burned 
on and before the high altar, flashing upon 
the gilding and gaudy coloring of the colos- 
sal statues of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
twelve apostles, sculptured in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and keeping their 
grim watch around the choir still. The sing- 
ers’ gallery on the left was a blaze of light, 
and a few lamps were scattered here and 
there among the temporary benches in choir 
and nave which held the people. But these 
only served to render the “ darkness visi- 
ble,” and to make one conscious of the 





awful profundity above and around; and 
when, from many thousands of grandly 
toned German voices, a fine old German 
hymn rolled up among the arehes, and re- 
verberated along the vawlted roof, it seemed 
possible at least te understand the enthusi- 
asm, which in that long passed-away stage 
of civilization, reared these magnificent mon- 
uments as crystallized anthems to the most 
high. For a moment it seemed possible to 
roll back the curtains of six centuries and 
see the vast multitudes who, bringing hither 
in pilgrimage the customs and costumes, 
the gifts and productions, of almost every 
clime, found the place where the wonderful 
relics were treasured all too small to contain 
them, and thus necessitated the conception 
and erection of this magnificent Shrine of 
the Kings. 
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CHAPTER I. 


E had been so sure that the troubles 

that were overwhelming others in the 
manufacturing world would never touch us! 
We had been so sure that delegates from 
the unions might prowl about amongst our 
“hands,” and never gain one single ad- 
herent ! . 

I thought our safety founded on a rock. 
I thought we could calmly and sympathiz- 
ingly look down upon the troubles of our 
neighbors. 

Now, when T say “ we,” I mean John and 
I. This sounds “ strong-minded,” you are 
ready to say. 

Well, I don’t know what other people 
may choose to call it, but in truth I have 
been very proud and glad that ever since 
the day I married the owner of Otway Mills 
he has liked me to take an interest in his 
work and in his people. 

I don’t mean to say that he talks to me 
about the price of yarns, or tells me of the 
rises and falls in the cotton market; though 
I think that if any great anxiety came upon 
him, even of that kind, Jack would give me 





a hint of it; and I’m sure I should try my 
best to look as wise as a young owl, and as 
if the ins and outs of the trade were famil- 
iar subjects to my inquiring and enlightened 
mind | 

You see, I have had such an example in 
John’s mother; and then—well, my family 
thought that I ought to have done better 
than marry «a Lancashire mill-owner, and 
they said a good many bitter things. Aunt 
Denison used to give her shoulders the least 
little shrug, and draw her shawl about her 
as if she shivered slightly, when I alluded to 
my future home ; and when she shook hands 
with John, she always managed to con- 
vey to me an affected misgiving that she 
rather feared her delicate fingers might be 
soiled by the contact. These things hurt 
at the time; though they lost their sting 
quickly enough when I got him all to my- 
self, and he held me close in his arms, and 
told me how hard he would strive to make’ 
me happy. Happy! well, well, I wonder, 
does there live a happier woman than John’s 
wife in all the length and breadth of Eng- 
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land? Yet no life is without its days of 
trial, and the story I am going to tell you 
now is one of those dark times that come to 
us all sooner or later. 

The way that Aunt Denison and others of 
my own kith and kin behaved about my 
marriage naturally put me somewhat “ out 
in the cold” with them, and threw me more 
completely upon John’s people than might 
have been the case otherwise. And how 
good they were to me! 

Thad never seen Mrs. Ralph Otway, John’s 
mother, until I came to the land of smoke and 
tall chimneys, for she had not come south to 
our wedding. Her delicate health was the 
excuse put forward, but my own private 
opinion is that John was afraid of auntie. 
He could put up calmly enough with that 
shiver and shrug when directed against him- 
self; but both he and I had once inadvert- 
ently heard her say that “she believed all 
Lancasliire ladies spoke in a loud voice, and 
had very red hands;” and I think that was 
enough for John. 

When first I saw Mrs. Ralph Otway this say- 
ing at once darted into my mind; for never, 
among all the grand London ladies that vis- 
ited at my guardian’s house, had I ever seen 
a woman so completely, beautifally refined, 
in look, voice, and manner. Then her hands! 
Why, they were such soft, white, womanly 
things, and closed over one’s own with such 
a tender, faithful clasp, that once, sitting by 
her knee, I could not help bending down 
and kissing them as they Jay upon her lap. 

She used to tell me stories of Jack’s boy- 
ish days; stories that she never tired of tell- 
ing, or I of listening to; and sometimes she 
spoke of her dead husband, and of how he 
had been revered and looked up to by every 
body, until at last his name became a sort 
of proverb, and people in the business world 
had been heard to speak of him as “ honest 
Ralph Otway.” You could hear a tremor 
in her voice when she spoke of things like 
these, and see a faint flush, like the pink in 
the inner side of a sea-shell, rise to her deli- 

“cate cheek. 

“Tt is a great responsibility to have so 
many hands under one head, and to be an- 
awerable for the welfare of them all. It 





needs wisdom to rule them well, and to be 
just as well as kind,” she would say to me, 
speaking of the great mills, where the ma- 


‘chinery whirred and buzzed all day long, 


and the “hands” came rushing out when 
the dinner-bell clanged its noisy summons, 
like bees swarming from their hive. Listen- 
ing to her wise and tender words, it was 
borne in upon me that from his early boy- 
hood John had been trained in the best 
school to make a man good and true. 

He had wanted his mother to live with 
us—and you may be sure I had no will 
apart from his—but she said: “No; mar- 
ried folks are best left to themselves.” She 
had her way ; but we would not let her go 
far from us; only a “ step or two,” as John 
said, so that we could run across of an 
evening, and she could come to us without 
fatigue. 

By the end of the first year of my married 
life I seemed to have forgotten the fact of 
being 2 south-country woman. I found that 
there were plenty of art-lovers and music- 
lovers among the people who, Aunt Deni- 
son once told me, went into society with 
little fluffy bits of cotton sticking to their 
dress-coats; while, as for honest warmth of 
heart and true, ungrudging hospitality, I 
soon came to the conclusion that the south 
could n’t hold a candle to the north. 

I was very happy during that strange new 
year ; happier still during the one that fol- 
lowed, when I held John’s son in my arms, 
and saw the clear gray eyes that had won 
my girlish heart look up at me from 
my lap. : 

At first motherhood seemed to me such 
a sweet, new, precious joy that I was ready 
to be over-anxious. I might have fallen 
into the mistake that so many young wives 
make, and in my love for baby let the even 
dearer possession of my husband’s compan- 
ionship slip from my hold. However dearly 
a man loves his children he does not want to 
be always hearing about them ; least of all 
when he comes home tired with the day’s 
work; nor yet does he like to see his wife 
gradually become little better than a nurse- 
maid. I know all these things now; but in 
those early days I might have lost the fresh- 
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ness of John’s sympathy for me, and mine 
for him, if it had not been for the gentle 
word in season that fell from his mother’s 
lips, and made, as it were, scales to fall 
from my eyes. She spoke with her hand 
on my shoulder, and her dear beautiful face 
all a-quiver in the dread lest I should be 
ready to resent her counsel. 

“Don’t let baby keep you from being 
the heart of John’s life, child,” she said. 
“‘ Let no one ever have the power of taking 
that fr6m you.” 

Then I remembered how the night before 
I had been chattering away about baby’s 
remarkable feats and marvelous doings, and 
how weary John had looked ; nay, how I had 
caught him in the loving hiding away of a 
yawn, that would not be wholly repressed ; 
and wisdom came to me as I pondered. 

Times were bad; trouble was around us 
every-where in the mercantile world; evil 
counsel was leading honest men astray, and 
wanton hands were sowing the seeds of dis- 
satisfaction, in the hope of reaping harvests 
of advantage to themselves. First one class 
of operatives went on strike, and then an- 
other. The “hands” at this mill-or that 
refused to go on working except under the 
spur of higher wages, and so the busy whirr- 
whirr of the machinery was silent until 
stranger hands could be found to set it 
going again, 

Darker shadows crept into the picture 
after this; men, an hour ago hale and hearty, 
were maimed, blinded, beaten almost out of 
life ; and these crimes were done in the dark. 
The masters did not escape; one was fired 
at—the cowardly bullet coming from no one 
. knew whither. I grew fearful; and, in spite 
of struggles afler courage, more than once I 
had to turn away my head after John’s 
good-bye kiss had pressed my lips, as he set 
off for Otway Mills. 

Our hands seemed all right as yet. 

Yet I saw, day by day, how the cloud 
deepened on my husband’s face. I used to 
sit very quiet, just within reach of his hand, 
of an evening, or we would stroll down to 
Mrs. Otway’s—John very silent, but ‘yet I 
knew, by the magnetism of touch, happy in 


the feeling of my hand resting on his arm. 
Vox. VIIT.—5. 





The mother and son spoke earnestly together 
of the state of trade, and the dark mists 
hanging over the north country, and well 
typified by the black smoke that came from 
the big chimneys, and hung like a canopy 
above the town. 

Who shall tell of the tribute paid in pain 
and tears by the women and children in 
those troublous days? Surely no pitterer 
pang there can be than the sharp stab that 
goes through a mother’s heart as the ery of 
her child for ‘‘ Bread! bread!” has to be 
smothered against her breast, lest its sound 
drive the brooding man by the fireless hearth 
to madness and violence? 

That is what being on “ strike’’ means to 
the wives and little ones of our mill-hands. 
I say “our” because—alas that I should 
have to write it !—the day came when John 
returned from town looking as I had never 
seen him—as the mother who bore him had 
never seen him. 

Otway Mills were stopped. The men, 
whose relations with their masters had been 
a proverb in the trade, were on strike. 

John did not say much. He was never a 
man of many words, and silence is natural 
to men as a refuge from possible tears. 

“Our turn has come at last; it is hardly 
the men’s fault; this sort of thing is as 
catching as the plague. They know they 
have been fairly dealt with. That black- 
guard Jim Stevens is at the bottom of it; 
he was seen talking to one of the delegates 
from the union.” 

That was all John said. His mother and I 
listened ; and noting the set line of his lips, 
and the stern look in his eyes, we knew that, 
let the men of Otway Mills be as stubborn 
as they might, the master would not yield 
an inch. 

Our home, the dearest spot on earth to 
me—the fairest, too, in spite of its nearness 
to a manufacturing center—was some three 
miles out of the town. 

John used generally to drive in and out, 
to and from the mills; but sometimes he 
rode his big black horse, King Cole, ant now 
and again I would ride by him, on my pretty 
little bay mare, Lassie, returning with. the 
groom. 
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Well, the night after he told me of the 
strike, I lay wide-eyed through all the long, 
long hours, hearing each one strike below 
stairs, and thinking those thoughts of min- 
gled love and fear that gather about a wo- 
man’s heart, like a flock of ill-omened birds, 
when her nearest and dearest are threatened 
with danger. The stillness of night is a ter- 
rible magnifying medium : possibilities take 
gigantic proportions seen through its voice- 
less quiet. How glad I was when faint lines 
of light began to creep into the room! 

It was past—that night of thoughts that 
were almost prayers, and prayers that were 
only like thoughts, that I trusted God to 
read the meaning of. 

Breakfast over, the passionate protest in 
my heart bubbled up to my lips, like a 
spring that must well up to the light: 

“ Jack! oh, Jack! you will not go to the 
mills to-day ?” 

The answer came calm and clear, smiting 
me with a bitter despair. 

“T did not think my wife would try to 
make a coward of me.” 

He did not speak harshly. I could have 
borne it better if he had. 

He kissed me a moment after—held me 
very fast and close—then, before he went, he 
kissed me again. 

“That is for the youngster upstairs,” he 
said, with a tender smile softening the set 
look of his mouth; “ give it him when he 
wakes.” 

The groom, an old and faithful servant of 
the Otways, looked grave as he led up King 
Cole and gave the bridle into his master’s 
hand. Then John rode away, and I went 
into the house, seeing nothing clearly for the 
mist that gathered round me, not even ba- 
' by’s face, as nurse met me with him at the 
foot of the stairs. 

That night and morning formed the in- 
itial letter of a time of anxious foreboding 
‘that seemed long to me, though in reality 
its duration was scarcely a fortnight. 

Threatening letters—missives of that most 
cowardly character called anonymous—came 
at intervals. Many husbands would have 
hidden such things from a wife, but I think 
Joha knew that of all trials I could have 





least endured the thought that he kept a 
trouble from me. 

Mrs. Otway’s face grew pallid with a more 
transparent whiteness every day ; her eyes, 
always tearless, had a fixed, hard look, the 
Jook that comes from grief restrained from 
outward show by might of will. 

At length, negotiations for the employ- 
ment of alien “hands”—men willing to 
work for the wage that was all the masters 
could give in those biting times — were 
spoken of. Wrath, that had simmer@d, now 
seethed ; scowling men gathered in groups 
about the narrow streets that surrounded 
the mills like a labyrinth ; muttered curses 
made starved and frightened women hurry 
by ; clinched fists threatened the world for 
grievances brought .about by the bad coun- 
sel of wicked men, and the brute resolve 
and stubbornness of uncuMured natures. 

Many cases of low fever, the result of in- 
sufficient food and fuel, occurred among the 
wives and children of our rebellious opera- 
tives; and my time was soon taken up by 
ministering to the necessities of the sick. 
In this work John never strove to hinder 
me; nor yet, in the want-stricken homes of 
the people, was one word of reference to the 
strike ever uttered in my hearing. The peo- 
ple were kindly, and grateful to me in their 
own rough way, and I crossed no threshold 
that a welcome did not greet me. 

God knows how full my heart was in 
those days of darkness! He was teaching 
me the deepest lessons of life, for “in the 
day of my-sorrow I sought the Lord ;” not 
with long prayers, or any outward acts of 
devotion ; but with a close dependence on 
his care that became as the very air I 
breathed. Nor was I without comfort. The 
sympathy of those dependent upon us is a 
beautiful thing in time of trouble; and 
there was not a servant in our household 
whose heart did not beat in sympathy with 
mine; not one who did not rejoice with me 
in the safe return of the master evening by 
evening, and enter into my repressed anxiety 
as we saw him ride away in the morning. 

At length came a day—one of those days 
that are to be found in most lives—a day 
that, however long we live, however far away 
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from its scenes our after fate may drift us, is 
traced upon our memories in indelible col- 
ors, and forms a picture upon which we turn 
and look back, to marvel again and again 
how we lived through its horror and its 
anguish. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE days were beginning to shorten. I 
love the gloaming, and was not sorry to wel- 
come the soft dusk a wee bit earlier each 
day. Baby liked it, too, 1 think; for twi- 
light makes idle fingers, and I had more 
time to tosshim up and down, and listen to 
the merry music of his crows of pleasure. 
However sad and anxious at other times, I 
always managed to cheer up when baby 
made his appearance in my sitting-room ; 
and, O! what comfort I found in the touch 
of his velvet-soft cheek cuddled up against 
mine, and his little pink-palmed hands cling- 
ing round my finger! 

Well, one day, or rather one afternoon, as 
the shadows were lengthening out, and robin 
was piping the first notes of his plaintive 
even-song, I sitt alone in my cozy morning- 
room. 

My mother (I call her thus because in my 
creed John’s belongings were mine too) had 
been ailing for a day or two. The strain of 
anxious, loving thought for her son had told 
upon that fragile frame, wearing it as the 
sharp sword wears the scabbard. 

For our troubles were black around us 
as ever. . 

“Tf I had dealt unfairly by a single man 
in my employ, I would own to the wrong 
and make reparation,” my darling said. 
“Some hands have just cause to complain 
of the masters; mine have none. I will 
not budge one inch.” 

It seems to me‘ that I am telling my story 
in a strange, desultory fashion, but I can 
not help it; I give you the memories of 
those days as they rise, one by one, be- 
fore me. 

The illness of Mrs. Otway kept her a pris- 
oner to her own home, and day by day I 
went to sit beside her couch, and talk of 
John, and of scarce aught else: Women 
who are leal and true can give sweet store 





of comfort to each other in time of trouble 
by community of sympathy, even if they be 
but close friends; how much more, then, 
could we two, to each of whom the man 
upon whose head sorrow had fallen was the 
best and dearest! 

Baby, on the day of which I now write, 
and from which I seem ever wandering in 
devious pathways of thought, had seen fit 
to take his sleep at an unwonted hour; so I 
was alone in the -deepening twilight for 
once. 

The house was very still just then, for the 
servants were at their tea, and a thick, green- 
baized door shut off their premises from the 
rest of the rooms. It was so quiet that 
through the open window I could hear Las- 
sie whinny softly in her stable across the 
vard ; so quiet that the sound of my own 
name, spoken hurriedly, and almost in a 
whisper, made me start, and seemed, as it 
were, to tear the mantle . that was 
brooding over the early a¥tumn evening. 

“Mistress Otway! Mistress Otway !” 
said the voice; ‘“ for God’s sake coom round 
to ? door, and let me in. I’m nigh drop- 
ping!” 

In a moment I had reached the porch, 
opened the door, and was half-supporting, 
half-leading a figure so ghostly, so death-like, 
that it might almost have been taken for a 
visitant from the spirit-world. 

It was Jim Stevens’s wife; a woman hag- 
gard and fever-wasted, and whom I had seen 
only the day before lying weak and wan 
with her two days’ old baby by her side. 

“ Lizzie!” I cried, as she staggered into 
my room, and, still holding my arm in a 
wild, convulsive grasp, gasped out some- 
thing I could not understand, “are you 
mad ?” 

“ Av, a’most,” she whispered, raising her 
fever-bright eyes to mine, and wiping the 
sweat from her poor thin face with a corner 
of her shawl. “ Listen, lady,” she went on; 
“if they miss me fro’ my bed, and Jim 
learns as I’ve coom oop here, I’m a dead 
woman ; he’ll brak every boan in my body, 
as sure as theer’s a God above; but I dun- 
not care. Yo’ve bin a good friend to me, 
and the like o’ me, and I woant see yo’ 
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made a widder, and yer little one father- 
less.”” 

The words struck me like blows, felling 
me where I stood with their terrible force. 
On my knees, with my head in that poor 
creature’s lap, I wrestled with a pang so 
awful that as I write about it now, after 
long years, it seems to rive my heart again. 

“Nay,” said Lizzie, lifting my bowed head 
with her poor shaking hands; “ yo’? munna 
greet—yo’ mun be strong and hale—for. the 
sake o’ him as loves yo’. If sommat ain’t 
done he ’ll be carried whoam to yo’ dead this 
neet, wi’ a bullet i’ his bress’.”’ 

“My God! my God!” I cried, staggering 
to my feet; “ help me,” 

“« Ay, I say amen to that, lady,” said Liz- 
zie, catching my hand and pressing it against 
her bosom. ‘“ Yo’ve helpt others; happen 
God ’ull mind that now, and help yo’.” 

“ What can Ido? Tell me—tell me the 
whole truth, Ligzie. See, I’m strong and 
hale now ; God helped me already. He 
has put courage into my heart.” 

“Thou ’lt need it, my lass,” said Lizzie, 


forgetting in her eager trouble all barriers 
of ciass; for pain, the great leveler, set up 
for the nonce side by side just two sorrowing, 


timorous women, and nothing more. “It’s 
Jim as is at t’ bottom o’ it all—may God 
forgive me for speakin’ agen my mon, Mis- 
tress Otway—I would na, but it’s to hinder 
murder bein’ done, and, afore I tell thee, wilt 
swear that ne’er a word shall pass thy lips 
to hurt him? He’s a bad mon, I know; 
but fora’ that he’s my mon—and it’s hard 
for ony woman to speak up agen her mon!” 

In sorest anguish of impatience I wrung 
my hands the one in the other, and with 
lips as white as Lizzie’s own swore the oath 
she craved for. 

Then she told me all the shameful story. 
The foreign workmen whom (so report had 
it) Jom had decided to employ were on 
their way to the north; there was no chance 
now of bringing the owner of Otway Mills 
on his knees. The furnace of hate, heated 
seven times with the fuel of drink, seethed™ 
like a mighty caldron. Jim stirred it with 
bitter, angry words. He had been at fault 
more than once, and at last dismissed ; he 
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had wrongs to revenge, he said—they all 
had. Thus the evil tongue tried to stir up 
strife; but only one or two turbulent spirits 
like himself would be led into plotting 
against the master. These then had Inid a 
foul plot—the plot the poor, faithful Lizzie 
had left her bed of weakness snd pain to 
warn me of. 

“You know,” she said, “the big wood 
wheer t’? two roaads meet, half-way ’twixt 
here and t’ mills? Weel, they ’re to watch 
for him passing by theer on his black horse, 
and, oh! my lady, the shot ’ull coom from 


‘behind the trees.” 


“ When—when ?” I almost shrieked. 

*To-neet,” she whispered hoarsely, as 
though she feared the very walls would tell 
Jim of her treachery. ‘ Theer’s no toime 
to lose. Thee must go thesel’; they ’ll know 
summut’s up if ony other body goes by. 
Which o’ the roaads does the meester coom 
by ?” she added, with a sudden look of dread 
in her eyes that was mirrored in my own. 

“Sometimes one, sometimes the other,” I 
wailed. ‘Oh, I can not tell which!” 

“Tt’s hard on thee,” she said, with won- 
derful, pitiful lovingness. ‘ How wilt thou 
knaw which way to gang?” 

‘** How, indeed ?” 

“ One—two—three—four,” rang out the 
little clock upon the bracket by the window. 
We both started, and Lizzie gathered her 
shawl about her. 

“T must gang my way,” she said, her 
head drooping on her breast. 

But she lingered a moment more, holding 
my hand close and peering engerly into my 
face. : 

“Tf Jim ketches me,” she said, “if he 
murders me, if I see thy face no more, 
dunna forget my little ’un, for heaven’s 
lave!” 

“No, no,” I eried ; ‘ but do not speak such 
words; they break my heart. God keep 
you from harm! He will! he will!” 

She shook her head, and a tear trickled 
down her cheek. 

“Tell thy errand to none,” she said ear- 
nestly. “The men love the sight o’ thy 
bonny face, even the roughest of ’em; but 
they ’re not theirsel’s now; they ’re loike 
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wild beasts mad wi’ the. taste o’ blood; 
they ’d shoot you down loike a rat if they 
guessed yer errand.” 

I had hurriedly fetched a gtass of wine, 
and now held it to her drawn lips. 

“Drink’s a good servant, but a bad mas- 
ter,” she said when she had swallowed it, 
“and happen I’ll get whoam the better for 
that. Good-bye, my lady.” 

I have always been impulsive—at least, I 
believe so; at all events, in another moment 
my lips were pressed against Lizzie’s sunken 
cheek, and her tears and mine mingled. We 
stood thus, hand in hand, no longer divided 
by any thought of class or caste, only two 
sobbing, troubled women, and then— 

Like a shade that had come and gone, as 
astrange apparition might do, the tall fig- 
ure, with the shabby shawl gathered snood- 
like over its head, had glided away among 
the trees, and I was left alone to think. 

Time, precious time, was passing by. I 
had how long to reach the mills? Scarce 
an hour. 

How should I go? By which of the two 
roads would John come? -I stood out on 
the green, velvety lawn, where of an even- 
ing he smoked his cigar while I sat by. I 
remembered this as I stood there, and had 
to crush back a cry that rose to my lips. 

Just at that moment, once more a low, 
soft whinny came from Lassie’s stable. Then 
I knew. The groom was. crossing the yard ; 
and speaking measuredly, as one in no great 
haste, I told him to saddle the little mare. 
“T am going to ride to meet your master ; 
you need not come with me.” 

Then I turned hastily toward the house, 
fearing some expression of surprise upon the 
man’s part. 

I remembered what Lizzie had said, “ Let 
no one know thy errand.” 

To fly rather than walk to my bedroom, 
to equip myself in my riding-dress, ,in so 
short a time that it was a wonder mortal 
fingers could achieve the task, and then, 
just for one moment, to steal to my darling’s 
little bed ; not to weep, tears weaken at such 
a time, but just to kiss the cheek flushed in 
sleep, and lying in such sweet repose upon 
the tiny open palm. 





“O, baby!” I said, bowing my head 
upon my hands as 1 knelt; “I am going to 
save him—for you and for me.” And I 
sobbed, though my eyes were dry. 

Who, watching a sleeping infant, has not 
seen that sudden, ineffable smile that, like a 
sunbeam playing on the petals of a flower, 
parts the sweet, milk-bedewed lips, and 
passes swiftly as it came? 

I chose to take that smile as a good omen; 
I chyse to think Heaven’s angel in my hour 
of need stood by me, and the violets of my 
darling’s eyes saw the ministering presence. 

I heard the clatter of Lassie’s hoofs upon 
the stones of the yard. I stayed one fleeting 
instant at the nursery door, and then down 
the stairs, out through the pretty porch, 
one spring to the saddle. O, it did not 
tuke long, and we were on our way—on our 
way upon the journey ‘that meant life or 
death for him; and for me—worse than death 
if the worst befell. 

I dared not hurry much at first; I knew 
that the hedges had eyes and the trees ears. 
How they sighed above my head as the 
evening wind swayed them gently ! 

I clinched my hand on the handle of my 
riding-whip. Iset my teeth hard. I fought 
for patience. Every moment was a “jewel 
of great price,” and yet I dared not hurry. 
Not yet. Once the horrible gloom of the 
thick wood past, and then the terrible choice 
between the two roads would lie before me. 
My heart beat so thick and fast I scarce could 
draw my breath; and just as we were near 
the thickest part of the bush and trees some- 
thing stirred, while Lassie gave a sudden 
start, and then a bound. 

“Steady, steady, little one,” I said, speak- 
ing out loud; “it is but a poor silly sheep, 
that has strayed into the wood.” 

Lassie trembled, as I could feel; but she 
stepped on quietly enough, and—Heaven 
knows where a woman’s strength comes from 
at such times—I let the reins drop loosely 
on her shining neck; and sang to myself as 
1 went along. 

The ears that listened could not think a 
woman rode a race of life and death for the 
sake of the man she loved; could they ? 

We had reached the fork of the two roads; 
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the dark shadow of the wood lay behind us. 
A touch, and the mare stood still. 

“Which? which? O my God, help me, 
guide me,” I prayed. 

Then I let the rein drop on Lassie’s neck, 
closed my eyes, and gently urged her on. 
She took the. way that led to the left. The 
choice was made. 

Maddening thoughts throbbed in my brain. 
Was John, even now, as Lassie’s willing hoofs 
rang out on the hard road, coming along, the 
almost parallel route, each step of his trusty 
steed leading him nearer death? Or had 
some blessed chance delayed him? 

Should I find him at the mill? Would 
Heaven be so merciful as that to me? 

Three miles! three miles! Did ever the 
road, gleaming palely white before me in the 
gathering dusk, seem so long before? The 
night, like a soft curtain, was falling upon 
the world; I saw a single star glimmering 
above—the robin sang no more. 

We were in the open country; we passed 
no more dwellings where lights twinkled 
through the trees, and seemed to speak of 
human companionship and happy homes. 
Alone in the twilight two solitary figures— 
my little mare and I. 

“ On, Lassie, on!” I cried to her. “Faster, 
faster.” 

I saw the smoky canopy that overhung 
the town, though now—ominous sign —it 
was less dense than its wont. I could have 
cried aloud for joy. 

“ Lassie! Lassie! make good speed, little 
mare; we have not an instant to spare!” 

The road seemed to rush along beneath us. 

“ Quicker, quicker! make good speed! 
make good speed, little mare.” 

I touched her flanks lightly with my whip. 
She tossed her pretty head, flung off the 
white foam that had gathered on her bridle, 
and sprang forward with added life and 
spirit. : 

“ Lassie! dear Lassie! bonnie Lassie! see 
the tall chimneys are in sight; we are getting 
near him now, Lassie; we shall save him 
yet !” 

I knew not what wild words I uttered in 
my mad excitement ; hitherto T managed to 
keep the curb upon my terror and my pain; 





but now, as the goal of my desires was 
nearly reached, I could have tossed my arms 


aloft; I could have shrieked out to the 


night; I could have been guilty of any mad 
thing. 

At the entrance to the town I drew rein, 
and Lassie and I tried to look as quiet and 
respectable as we could as we passed 
through the narrow streets, where men stood 
about in little groups, and women, with 
poor starved-looking children clinging to 
their petticoats, stared at me and my pant- 
ing steed. The great gates that led into the 
mill-yard were closed. 

How strange a contrast to when they 


‘stood widely opened, and a swarm of men, 


like bees out of a hive, came pouring 
through them, while the great bell, that 
meant “work is over,” clanged out its wel- 
come message! 

A man looked through a grating, and not 
without some curt expressions of amaze. 

“Has the master gone?’ I asked, in a 
voice that did not sound like mine. 

“Noa, my leddy,’’ he answered, in the 
hard north country tongue. 

Once inside the yard I stepped from my 
saddle, and left Lassie standing there pant- 
ing and foam-flecked. Gathering my habit 
in my hand, I went up the steps into the 
cold, whitewashed passages, and so on to a 
room I knew well—John’s room. 

He was writing at a table, and the flaring 
gas above his head showed me his face, grave 
and anxious, change to a look of uttermost - 
surprise as he saw his wife standing in the 
doorway. 

Perhaps the moment of relief is more try- 
ing than the suffering we have waded through 
to reach it—I can not.tell; but I know that 
as I met my husband’s eyes, as I saw John 
there before me, as I realized the mighty 
truth that he was saved, I gave a great ery, 
and fell down without sense or life at his feet. 


These things happened a long time ago. 
People have almost forgotten the year of the 
great strikes; I have not. 

Baby is a young giant now, a head taller 
than his mother; and owns a sister whose 
inches reach well-nigh to his stalwart shoul- 
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der. John still smokes upon the lawn of a 
Summer’s evening, while I sit by; but I 
tell him he is growing fat and lazy. At 
which he laughs, and says he shall soon turn 
Otway Mills over to his son altogether. 

Our mother rests now from all earthly 
sorrow, and her memory is like a beautiful 
presence amongst us. 

On the table in my own sitting-room is a 
little hoof, shod in a silver shoe. The relic 
is kept under a glass shade, and I always 
dust it with my own hands. I am sure you 
will know without my telling you that it is 
held dear for the sake of Lassie, the little 





mare. You will divine that it is one of 
those willing feet that carried me to Otway 
Mills through the dusk of a memorable day 
to save a life dearer than my own. © 

That dear life cost another ; for poor Lizzie 
left her baby motherless, and I had to fulfill 
my promise. Weakened with fever and her 
recent trial, the strain of that errand of love 
that she set out upon, to warn me of her 
husband’s plot against mine, proved too 
much for her feeble frame. 

I kept my oath sacredly, and no one, save 
John and me, ever knew that Jim’s wife, with 
a noble disloyalty, “spoke up agen her mon.” 
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ROM the nursery’s tiresome clamor, 
That tortures my weary brain, 
T hasten with footsteps impatient, 
Some haven of quiet to gain. 
All day hath the rain on the windows 
Made rhythmical chime with the noise 
Of the boisterous mirth and contentions 
Of rollicking girls and boys. 


Till, spite of my earnest endeavor, 
Persistently o’er me would steal 

The troublesome sense of disquiet 
Which mothers will sometimes feel. 

And, fleeing, I chance where a doorway, 
Half-opened, arrests my feet, 

And a room that is empty and silent 
Seems to offer the wished-for retreat. 


T enter, and find in the stillness 
A magic too potent to tell, 

While books that are loved and familiar 
Hold me as with a spell. 

I open their pages at random, 


And catch the inspiring glow : 
Which gives in unstinted measure 
The charm that I so well know. 


From reading I soon fall to dreaming, 
Lulled by the soothing refrain 

Of the musical lapse of the river, 
And the ceaseless fall of the rain; 

But through the bright web of my fancies 
There runneth a graver thought, 

- Like the shade in the beantiful fabric 

Which the weaver’s cunning hath wrought. 





Till at last, with a seeming impatience, 
My swift-winged fancies flee, 
While in querulous humor I question 
The unequal fates, which decree 
To some the unrest of the highways, 
Where turmoil seems never to cease ; 
To others the calms of the by-ways, 
Which lead through the pastures of peace. 


And I envy the favored scholar 
The quiet delights of his life, 
Coining the world’s garnered treasures, 
But missing its wearying strife. 
Ah, this was the life that I dreamed of 
When Hope fashioned dreams fair to me, 
And Youth seemed to compass the power 
To carve its own destiny. 


Did I dream in those days, when ambition 
Held loftier ideals for me, 

Of that lowlier calling of duty 
Apportioned my lot to be— 

The wearisome life of a mother 
So freighted with care and pain, 

And which, though the heart feedeth ever, 
Resistlessly starveth the brain? 


And thus do I foster repining, 
And thoughts of resentment too, 
Regretting my lot as a woman, 
As women will sometimes do; 
Then, still in a mood half-defiant, 
Back to the nursery I go, 
Retracing my listless way thither, 
With footsteps reluctant and slow. 





° 


I open the door to encounter 
A stillness oppressive as death, 
While a thought, born of sudden contrition, 
Comes with my bated breath. 
Ah, what if my God, in his anger, 
Had taken my treasures away, 
Accounting it just retribution 
My wickedness thus to repay ? 


and what if the nursery held always 
This silence which tortures me so ; 
And my heart yearneth over my darlings 
With a strength only mothers can know ? 
Then out from their hiding places, 
With many a shout of glee, 
Come hastily trooping the children, 
And lovingly capture me. 
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My heart gives a great throb of rapture 
At every endearing caress, 
As against its tumultuous beating 
Each dearly loved form T press. 
And the nursery glows with «a beauty 
That maketh the student’s room 
Seem heartless and cold, and barren 
OF aught save «a chilling gloom. 


And my darlings, they do not imagine 
Each passionate, clinging caress, 

Is the ery of my heart in its anguish, 
Repenting its sinfulness, 

And I plead with my God to forgive me 
The weakness which gave it birth, 

And thank him for deeming me worthy 
The noblest calling on earth. 





FALLEN. 


N her chain of life is rust, 
On her spirit-wing is dust. 

She hath let the spoiler in, 
She hath mated her with sin, 
She hath opened wide the door, 
Crime has passed the threshold o’er. 
Wherefore has she gone astray ? 
Stood temptation in her way, 
With its eyes so glittering bright, 
Clothed in angel robes of white? 


Pause—her story soon is told: 

Once a lamb within the fold, 
Stranger voices lured her thence 

In her spotless innocence. 

Woe! She hath not strength to keep 
With the Shepherd of the sheep; 
For the fleece, so spotless white, 
Hence became the hue of night ; 
And she stood in her despair, 
Bleating for the Shepherd’s care. 


Woe! that none might lead her back, 
From the bloodhounds on her track, 
Hunger prowled about her path 
With a wild hyena laugh; 

Scorn came leaping from its lair 
With defiant growl and stare ; 

And she. grappled all in vain 

With the fangs of Want and Pain— 





Hope and Mercy shut the gate 
On this heart so desolate. 


So she turned again to Sin; 
What had she to lose or win, 
Resting on her life a stain - 
Deeper than the brand of Cain? 
Heard she not a pitying tone 
Weeping in her shame alone? 
Was there not a human heart 

In her anguish bore a part ? 
None to hold a beacon light 

Up before her darkened sight ? 


Sisters, there is work to do; 

Field of labor here for you: 

Ye who pour the wine and oil, 

Up! and rest not from your toil 
Till the bruised and wounded heart, 
Aching from the Tempter’s dart, 
Sore and weary with its pain, 

Shall be bound and healed again ; 
Till, no more defiled by sin, 

Like the pardoned Magdalen, 
Kneeling in repentance sweet, 

She may wash the Savior’s feet 
With her tears, that, while they roll, 
Blot the sin-stain from the soul. 

Do ye ask for your reward? 

Blest are they who serve the Lord. 
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CHURCH-YARD MUSINGS. 


T is good sometimes to pass half an hour 

sitting on a sunny slope, or leaning on 
some church-yard gate, and contemplating 
the graves. Some old church-yard we may 
know of where the graves date from many 
years ago up to our own day ; and one time- 
worn stone almost refuses to give up its 
inscription because of the lichens and moss 
that have gathered upon it, or because of 
the many Winters that have crumbled it; 
while, again, another has been but newly 
placed, and the turf still looks dry and 
burnt upon the fresh-turned mound; in 
such a church-yard it is good to pace for 
half an hour now and then, just to think. 

“Commune with your own heart,” the 
Psalmist says, “and in your chamber, and 
be still.” 

And this, indeed, we ought to do every 
evening, before we go to sleep, before we 
kneel and pray. Another day gone: and 
how? Spent or wasted? Again—how 
spent? Traded with for God, or lost upon 
his foes? These are the meditations which 
should end each day,efore we lay aside 
our clothes and join the great multitude of 
sleepers that night has hushed from work 
upon our slumbering side of the world. 

But there is another night which is at 
hand; and there is another throng of 
sleepers—a throng so vast that we may call 
it countless; for who shall take the census 
of the dead? And one by one our own day 
of work must end, and we must join that 
vast assembly, and be laid down, each one, 
alone, in the small and narrow chamber of 
the grave. 

That is why it is well to leave sometimes 
-the busy company of the living, and to 
muse, quietly, slone, in some silent hamlet 
of the dead; pacing up and down, with hands 
locked behind, stopping here and there to 
consider the name, the years, “spelt by the 
unlettered muse;” kneeling down beside 
some ancient stone to make out its legend ; 
noting here and there a child’s grave, and 
there the grave of some patriarch of the 
village; here the name of husband and wife 





. + 
together, there a clustered family, there 
a solitary stone; here a holy text, in which 
the heart’s bereaved anguish took refuge 
while in it it found vent; there some rude 
address, as it were from the dead to the 
living, to tell them, “As I am, so thou must 
be;” to warn them, “ Prepare to meet thy 
God.” 

All, however, were living and busy once, 
and eager about many interests; bright with 
hopes for the future, or gloomy with appre- 
hensions; intent on schemes little or large, 
schemes full, however, of importance to 
them and theirs. 

And as we meditate among the tombs 
will not the thought come to us, very forci- 
bly, “ Of all that occupied their busy minds 


‘and hands in life; of all the plans on which 


they embarked, and the designs which they 
pursued, behold, except for the eternal con- 
sequences of these, behold, for themselves 
at least, behold the end?’ 

“For when the breath of man goeth forth, 
he shall turn again to his earth: and then 
all his thoughts perish.” 

“ He shall return again to his earth.” Yes, 
God made man out of the dust of the 
ground; and sin laid on him the doom, 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” 

“And then all his thoughts perish.” All his 
plans, devices, schemes, wishes, dreams—so 
far as they were concerned with this life 
merely ; all his thoughts—his busy, anxious, 
eager thoughts and imaginings—come to a 
sudden end. 

The playthings of the child are of no 
interest now; the little hands are very 
still, and the toys laid by. There is no 
grieving for unkindness, nor brightening 
at love. 

The careful thoughts of the man, busy in 
his trade, about his farm; a large land- 
owner, may be the king of a little kingdom ; 
or may be a tenant, anxious to make the 
most of the land he rents; ora laborer, with 
less of head care but more of body work, 
still with all the home wants depending 
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upon him, all the home cares to think about; 
or the man of trade, from a Rothschild, oc- 
cupied with busy schemes of finance, to one 
who keeps the general shop in a little vil- 
lage; each in his degree busy-brained and 
anxious, full of thought, and plans, and 
schemes,—nall are gone now, Ripened or 
not, the fruit fell. And when the breath of 
man, after what seemed a long life, went 
forth at last, and he turned again to the 
earth from whence he came, then his 
thoughts also perished, and the things of 
earth concerned him no more. 

So for young and mature and old, all, as 
we pace the church-yard, seems to have 
been vanity and weariness of soul; and of 
them we may muse in the very words of the 
wise king: “The memory of them is for- 
gotten. Also their love, and their hatred, 
and their envy, is now perished; neither 
have they any more a portion forever in 
any thing that is done under the sun.” 

Let us ask, therefore, what it is that does 
perish when man goes to his long home, 
and the mourners go about the streets? 
What are these thoughts of man which end, 
and are no more, when the breath of man 
goeth forth, and he turns again to his-earth? 
Even the schemes, devices, and plans, the 
hopes, anxieties, and thoughts, which be- 
long to earth, and to earth alone. ‘“ The 
fashion of this world: passeth away;” and, so 
far as we are concerned, the interests of 
time are at an end for us, its busy thoughts 
and devices, so soon as we step out of the 
door of its small theater into the vast space 
beyond. 

Our interest, then, in the things of this 
life ends when we leave the world. Our 
thoughts for time’s concerns perish when 
the spirit returns to God, who gave it; and 
the body—ashes to its ashes, and dust to its 
dust again. 

But there is something, after all, that re- 
mains when care and thought for this mor- 
tal life sre over. This we may see from 
this very Psalm, upon a verse of which we 
have been musing. For the Psalmist, after 
this verse, which sounds so sad, goes on not 





in a gloomy but in quite a joyous strain, 
“ Blessed,” he says, “is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help, and whose hope 
is in the Lord his God, which made heaven, 
and earth, and sea, and all that therein is,” 

There is, then, a thought which does not 
perish in the tomb. And that is the 
thought, the care, the interest, which was 
for eternity. There is a hope which gleams, 
bright and beautiful, beyond the forgetful 
grave. And that is the hope which is in 
the Lord our God. 

This is just the very hope, the very inter- 
est, that we are most ready to overlook and 
to neglect. This is just the very thought 
that the voice of God or man can hardly 
and rarely bring time’s dreamers to en- 
tertain. 

This is so, isitnot? Butisit not strange? 
At least, while we pace up and down the 
chureh-yard walk, contemplating the quiet 


. mounds and the still grave-stones, and mus- 


ing how the world goes on through storm 
and sun and never troubles one whit the 
sleepers about us, it must then seem strange. 
Strange that dying men should care so 
much for things which are passing away, 
nor turn from these to thoughts and in- 
terests which are abiding, to a hope which 
is eternal. The life of the mere worldling 
must seem startling at least in a scene where 
every shadowed swell and every lofty tomb 
alike remind us of the solemn words: 

“For when the breath of man goeth forth, 
he shall turn again to his earth: and then 
all his thoughts perish.” ‘ 

Such thoughts as these will lead us to 
value things here, and things hereafter, at 
their true value. They will explain to us our 
Lord’s meaning when he bids us cheerfully 
give up earth’s prizes, adding, “Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleas- - 
ure to give you the kingdom.” A thing so 
great, and a thing everlasting! And such 
thought reveals to us the weight of his ad- 
vice, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness.” Take no anxious thought 
for the concerns of time only; for all such 
time-anxieties shall vanish in the grave. 
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FOREIGN 


Voucanic Actions IN AFRICA AND AsiA.— 
These have not been very common heretofore. 
But last Spring there began a volcanic activity 
in both of these sections of the world. Be- 
tween the main-land and the,Canaries it was 
remarkably active, and at the same time Mad- 
agascar felt several shocks. ‘Towards the end 
of the year this uncomfortable experience was 
again reported from there, and ulso from the 
main-land of Africa; the town of Ibo, in Mo- 
zambique, suffering complete destruction in the 
early part of November. At Cairo and in the 
neighborhood of the great pyramid shocks had 
been experienced sotne time before that. But 
this record of Africa bears no comparison to 
that of Asia, which has been, in one part or 
another, the scene of incessant and most severe 
outbreaks. Early in March the Himalaya 
region was generally subject to “ shocks,” which 
which were followed at the end of the month 
and till April by a series of disastrous earth- 
quakes in Persia. Between March 22d and 
April 3d twenty-one considerable villages were 
destroyed, and more than fifty severely 
damaged, while the loss of human life was 
computed at over two thousand, The villages 
of Mianeh, Manan, and Jark, which were 
completely demolished with nearly every in- 
habitant, contained five hundred inhabitants 
apiece. The same period was one of unusual 
activity in Java. From March 28th to June 
5th incessant earthquakes were felt in all parts 
of the island. The voleanoes of Smera and 
Gedé emitied enormous quantities of lava and 
ashes, the lntter being carried great distances, 
and several towns and villages were injured or 
destroyed, and many lives lost, especially at 
Tjandjeer, near Batavia. On June 19th the 


scene was changed to North-west China, and 
throughout that month and the next a succes- 
sion of earthquakes was experienced; the 
ground opened, water was thrown out from 
the fissures, whole towns were leveled to the 
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earth, and nearly one thousand people perished 
in different towns throughout the provinces of 
Kansu and Shenski. The total loss of life, 
therefore, from earthquakes in Asia during the 
last year must have exceeded four thousand. 


THE BuLGARIANS.—They can boast the sin- 
gle virtue of industry, which explains that 
rude plenty in their villages which excited the 
envy of the Russian liberators, while it exeult 
pated the much abused Turks from the wors- 
charges of habitual oppression. An English 
war correspondent, who went through the 
country. with the Russians, says that he has 
seen a Bulgarian family hard at work in their 
fields by the side of the road, and no one of 
the party lifted his head to cast a glance at the 
glittering staff of a Russian grand duke. But 
their “stupidity is only matched by their sul- 
Jen ill-will.” Though they love money, they 
will neither sell nor give. They will fight 
doggedly when “cornered,” but never if they 
ean help it. As for the malignity of their 
reprisals on their helpless Turkish neighbors, 
it surpassed the atrocity of those outrages by 
Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks which raised 
the storm of indignant execration throughout 
all Europe. “In a wineshop at Sistof a Bulgar 
was displaying his hacked knife when my 
courier entered. He said, ‘ At first I used to 
go out with a gun, but this is better. I have 
killed ten of them. I have cut them up like 
lambs.’” And it must be remembered that 
the man was a specimen of the “ peaceable 
peasant,” and that he had no cause of personal 
enmity to the helpless victims he butchered. 


MownasticisM OF France.— Apropos of the 
agitation regarding the suppression of the 
monastic orders in France are the following 
statistics, which reveal the strength and extent 
of the religious orders in that priest-ridden 
country. Its membership of 158,040 members, 
composed of 127,753 women and 30,287 men, 
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the majority belonging to authorized orders. 
There are 416 associations of men, only 32 of 
which are authorized ; but the members of the 
$2 are far more numerous than the 416, the 
“brothers” alone counting 20,341 members. 
The 384 unauthorized associations only count 


7,444 members, including Jesuits; and in ad- [ 


dition to the Jesuits are the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Barefooted Carmelites, Capu- 
chins, Trappists, Redemptorists, Endists, Mar- 
ists, Oblates, etc. The number of nuns belong- 
ing to authorized orders is 113,750, and to 
unauthorized orders only 14,003. If, there- 
fore, the government confine their operations 
to a persecution of unauthorized orders, they 
will have over 21,000 persons to persecule. 
The conservatives, on their side, hold that it 
will be utterly inconsistent for a republican 
government to put in force old monarchical 
Jaws which, if they have never been re- 
pealed, are entirely at variance with the 
spirit of the age. It is asked, for example, 
how a republican government could enforce an 
edict of 1762 forbidding Jesuits to come within 
ten leagues of Paris, 


Roya Superstition.—The Austrian court 
is notably the most pious one in Europe: This 
court adheres to customs as rigidly as if the 
happiness ot the world depended upon their 
steadfastness. This was remarkably illustrated 
recently, when, on Holy Thursday, the emperor 
and empress, in the presence of their whole 
court, of the privy council, the diplomatic 
corps, and the superior officers of the Vienna 
garrison, washed the feet of twenty-four poor 
old men and women, having previously served 
the venerable paupers with a plentiful meal, 
placing the several dishes before their humble 
guests with their own hands. After the old 
people had partaken of the good things pro- 
vided for them by the imperial bounty, the 
tables were cleared by imperial archdukes and 
ladies of honor. The feast consisted of four 
courses, conveyed into the banqueting-hall 
by noble yeomen and patrician pages under 
the direction of Kinsky, the high-cook mar- 
shal. At its conclusion the feet-washing cere- 
mony took place, a court chaplain reading 
aloud from Holy Writ during the performance 
of this ancient rite. Subsequently a purse 
containing thirty pieces of silver was presented 

- by the emperor to each of the old men, and 





by the empress to each of the venerable dames, 
one of whom had attained her hundredth year, 
while the youngest of the twelve was a hearty 
octogenarian. 


Wuat THE Jesuits TEACH THEIR Scuor- 
Ars.— During the recent debate in the French 
Senate on article seven of the education law, 
minister Ferry gave a summary of the works, 
especially historical books, put into the hands 
of Jesuit pupils. He cites the writings of 
Pére Courval, who “ arranged” the “ History 
of France” of Pére Loriquet, and the works 
of Pére Gazeau, who imitated Pére Courval. 
The school inspectors had found these books 
distributed every-where as standard classical 
works. They attacked the Revolution and 
glorified the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: 
They calumniated Necker and Turgot; they 
rejected the principle of national sovereignty ; 
they taught that France was beaten in the late 
war because she had deserted the pope. In short, 
they outraged every thing that France loved 
and respected, every thing she admired, every 
thing that constituted her national greatness, 
The minister argued that the struggle was not, 
as Jules Simon alleged, between Catholicism 
and the republic, but between the lay spirit and 
the theocratic spirit, between the Syllabus and 
the Revolution. He concluded by appealing 
to the House to wrest the soul of the rising 
generation from the hands of the despisers of 
modern society and political and social order. 
And what he asked for was done. France was 
freed from the incubus of Jesuitism. Wonld 
that we could say as much for our own coun- 
try! We hope the time is not far distant 
when in this republic, too, we shall be free from 
all the insinuating and demagogical influences 
of Rome and her Church. 


Famine IN TurRKEY.—While the Sultan 
shuts himself up in Yeldis Kiosk, surrounded 
by place-hunting pashas, who take care that 
nothing unpleasant shall reach the royal ears, 
the country is progressing from bad to worse. 
Misery, destitution, and famine have it all 
their own way in the provinces. From Europe 
and Asia comes the ery of distress; letters 
from Erzeroum give a fearful picture of the 
condition of several surrounding districts. At 
Bayazid people have gone mad from hunger, 
and many have been poisoned by eating roots 
and mosses. Grain is forbidden to cross the 
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border from Persia and Russia, and the local 
governor is grinding three years’ taxes from 
the starving peasantry, his excuse being that 
the money is required for Constantinople. 
The vali, or governor-general, looks on with 
folded hands, and estimates that there is 
enongh grain in the province to feed all the 
inhabitants; possibly the quantity exists, but 
it is locked up in the granaries of the tithe- 
collectors or speculators, and might as well be 
in the heart of Africa as far as the people are 
concerned. But the governor has ordered a 
list to be made out of the poorest. Judging 
from experience in such matters, the officers 
employed will take 2 month to draw‘up this 
list, and by that time the destitute will be 
dead, and the commissioners (for the ‘Turks 
can do nothing without a commission) sent to 
verify the list will report that they have not 
been able to find any people in distress. The 
Turks give alms freely to professional beggars, 
sturdy cripples, and street inypostors, but they 
are incapable of affording systematic relief. 
If these poor people shall be rid of their 
wretchedness, the same nations who have here- 
tofore come to their rescue must again bestir 
themselves. America and England alone will 
help the starving Turks. What a retribution 
to the Mohammedan, that he must take help 
from these dogs of the West, whom once he so 
severely persecuted, and still continues to hate! 


A Kine or SwEDEN As A Bootsnack.—An 
incident is related of the founder of the present 
dynasty of Sweden. Taken prisoner, when still a 
private, at the capture of Pondicherry, he found 
himself among a batch of some twelve or fifteen 
hundred prisoners, all suffering more or less 
with fever and dysentery. General von W " 
in passing through their army, noticed the in- 
telligent face of the young soldier, and, taking 
an interest in the youthful prisoner, he took 
him into his house as an extra orderly, and 
for several months Bernadotte performed the 
humble office of brosseur ; however, home-sick, 
he begged to be included in an exchange of 
prisoners, and he left for France. Years after, 
General von W was in command of a 
small German fortress besieged. by the French; 
after a heroic resistance he had to capitulate. 
One may imagine his surprise when, on deliv- 
ering his sword to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
the French marshal threw himself into his 





arms, exclaiming, “ Vous ne reconnaissez donc 
pas votre jeune brosseur!” Later on, when 
called to the throne of Sweden, the king in- 
vited General von W—— repeatedly to his 
capital, and never failed to relate that he (the 
king) had once been cleaning the boots of his 
gallant guest. 


How Victor Hueo Lives anp TaLKs.— 
This great poet of the French is peculiar only 
unto himself. He is reported to be inveter- 
ately’ fond of coffee, tuking it not only after 
each meal, but at intervals during the day. 
He works only during the morning, never after 
the midday meal. He writes on large-sized 
Holland paper, made expressly for him, and 
works standing before a high desk. When he 
gets tired he paces up and down his study, 
swallowing now and then a little coffee or 
sugar water, but never by any chance sitting 
down. His evenings are nearly always de- 
voted to guests, whom he takes great pains to 
entertain. It is related that one evening a 
worthy Protestant divine, who had had a phil- 
osophical discussion all to himself, suddenly 
turned round to Victor Hugo, in whom no 
doubt he expected to meet with success, and 
said in. a grave tone, “Will you give us your 
definition of evil?” “Evil,” sharply replied 
Victor Hugo, “at the present moment consists 
in talking of it, and not amusing the ladies.” 


‘THe Proposed PALESTINE RAILROAD.— 
This project seems likely to become a fact. A 
society has been formed in Boston, of which a 
prominent co-religionist is a member, and they 
evidently mean business, Whatever may be 
our personal ideas with regard to the manner 
of the fulfillment of the prophecy as to the 
return of Israel to its Holy Land, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of any one that the 
various appliances and devices of civilization 
must precede or accompany any lasting pros- 
perity to the land “whereon the eyes of God 
do rest.” 


Jews IN ITALY GOING into OrFice.—It is a 
sign of the progress of the times when Jews 
in Italy are elevated to places of distinction 
and trust. There are two Jewish members in 
the Senate and seven in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, while in all ministerial departments in 
Rome are found Jews in responsible political 
positions, ; 
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THE MAY MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

THE occurrence, in a single month (May), of 
two of the grandest musieal events in this cen- 
tury, during the last decade—one in old Athe- 
nian Boston, the other in her younger queen 
sister, Cincinnati—affords the clearest. proof of 
the rapid and subsiantial growth of art since 
the centennial of 1876. From these festivals 
we are to conclude that nothing in music is 
too difficult to be attempted by American 
talent. The resulis prove that no longer is 
the musical connoisseur compelled to cross the 
Atlantic to have his tastes thoroughly grati- 
fied ; but rather it is a fact that very seldom 
indeed is it possible to find, even in old 
musical Europe, a chorus so large and well 
trained, and an orchestra so immense and ad- 
mirably managed, as appeared at the Handel 
and Haydn Society’s fifth triennial festival, 
which began in Boston May 5th, and at the 
fourth Cincinnati May musical festival, which 
opened May 18th. ‘The former of these festi- 
vals was under the leadership of that veteran 
conductor of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s experience, Carl Zerralhn. Boston held 
its festival in that building of sacred memo- 
ries to musicians—Music Hall—where statues, 
busts, caryatides, and a thousand decorations, 
greet the visitor. Its chorus was five hundred 
strong, its orchestra had seventy-five of the 
best-trained performers in the nation, its or- 
gan and organist were every thing that art 
could wish, its soloists the best which America 
affords, and Campanini, the first living tenor, 
crowned all this magnificent collection of 
talent. 

Cincinnati met in its immense Music Hall 
(the gift of its noble citizen, Mr. Reuben R. 
Springer), whose regularly numbered sittings 
are 4,398, besides the stage, with a capacity for 
eight hundred performers, and the aisle spaces, 
which increase the sitting capacity to full 5,500. 
This room is in direct contrast with the Bos- 
ton hall in matters of decoration. It is sim- 
ply ceiled with deals of poplar, with scarcely 
a projection. All angular irregularities are 
carefully eliminated, and thus reverberations 
are almost entirely avoided. It is almost se- 
vere in ils grand simplicity. The chorus was 





over six hundred strong, the orchestra had pa: 
hundred and fifty-six performers, the organ is 
the third in size in the world, the organist 
of national reputation, and the soloists were 
nearly the same as were heard in the Bos. 
ton festival. The conductor was the hero of 
all, Theodore Thomas. Both of these festi- 
vals alike attempted nothing that is not 
thoroughly worthy of the severest study of 
both hearers and performers. Some of the 
grandest music ever composed has been given 
to the public in these widely distant cities in 
a style of excellence leaving nothing to be 
desired. As must ever be trne, the music of 
the Church has been foremost in grandeur and 
in real popularity. Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
“St. Paul,” Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” Bach’s “Ein  feste 
Burg,” ‘Handel’s “Jubilate,” Beethoven’s 
“ Missa Solennis,” are specimens of the themes 
which the Christian Church and services can 
furnish to the grandest musical composers of 
the world; and the immense audiences, who sat 
entranced by these marvelous compositions, 
were clearest proof that the human heart is 
deeply responsive to the religious appeals 
uttered in these majestic works. 

A well-known musical critic has said of 
the first night’s programme of the Cincinnati 
festival: “Two great choral works were of- 
fered, full of interest in themselves, full of 
promise in their performance, and full of sig- 
nificance ip their relation to the music of the 
next night. They were the Bach Cantata and 
the Handel “Jubilate.” They are monumental 
compositions, and worthy of extended notice 
‘for their musical contents alone, but they are 
made more interesting still by their choice 
for the purpose of opening the festival, and 
ushering in the great Beethoven “ Missa Solen- 
nis.” They embody the loftiest expression of 


the Protestant form of religious worship; and, 
viewed thus, they offer an opportunity for com- 
parison, or.an effort at it, with the great Cath- 
olic mass. . . . 


For choral music we must 
go to the Church, and hence the scheme pre- 
sents two great Protestant compositions as the 
precursors of one whose textual material was 
drawn from the Roman Catholic ritual. The 
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fact is very suggestive, and might easily tempt 
one to a comparative study of the composi- 
tions, on this basis of religion. The theme 
might prove fruitful, a lively imagination 
would be sure to make’ it so, but the results 
would be in danger from a crucial analy- 
sis. . . . The fact that Beethoven was born 
in the faith, and borrowed his text from the 
ritual, does not make the mass in D Catholic 
music; yet it is catholic in the highest de- 
gree in spite of these things. It is catholic in 
its stupendous proclamation of truths which 
are too vast to be compassed by any one creed, 
and its expression is far beyond the power of 
the apparatus of the Church for which it was 
originally designed. The Church affords no 
vehicle for so profound and all-embracing a 
conception of the Deity as Beethoven pub- 
lishes, and can not utilize the missal praises 
and prayers in the potency that he felt ex- 
pressed therein, This mass, therefore, belongs 
to the whole of believing mankind, or at least 
that portion of it which can acquire the ex- 
alted frame of mind necessary if one would 
use it for a proper service—praise with its 
praises, glorify with its glory, and worship 
with its reverence and awe.” 

The Protestant pieces are more intimately 
related to their Church—Handel’s “ Jubilate ” 
only in so far as it is based on the English 
ritual, but Bach’s Cantata in its essence as 
well as its matter. It is rooted in the Refor- 
mation, and speaks its language in every line 
‘of the text, in every bar of the setting. The 
poem and the melody upon which it is based 
are both from the mind and soul of Luther; 
both had their inspiration in the movement 
that emancipated the soul and refired the 
mind. In their original shape they lived and 
worked for two centuries, before they issued 
in grander form and greater beauty from the 
devout and inspired mind of Bach, for the 
purpose of celebrating the two hundreth an- 
niversary of the Reformation. It is a para- 
phrase of the forty-sixth psalm. Its theme 
is faith in God as a refuge and protection in 
the midst of all possible trials and calamities, 
and not a Sunday passes but that German 
Protestants, wherever they are, lift their voices 
in the batile-cry of the Reformation, 


“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


Both the Boston and the Cincinnati festival 





were alike thoughtful and generous in introdue- 
ing to the American public a native Ameri- 
can composer. In Boston a concert overture, 
“ Rip Van Winkle,” by Mr. G. W. Chadwick, 
was rendered under the most auspicious.cir- 
cumstances; and,what is better still, the critics 
saw in Mr. Chadwick’s work something which 
give rich promise of future triumph in the 
higher realms of musical composition. In 
Cincinnati Dudley Buck’s prize composition, 
on the theme of Longfellow’s “Golden Le- 
gend,” was given a prominent place in the 
third evening’s programme. It was received 
with much favor by an andience well caleu- 
lated by musical cultivation to judge of its su- 
perior merits. — 

This generous treatment of two of our na- 
tive composers must be regarded as eminently 
fitting. Surely the ultimate end of all this 
musical patronage and culture is not simple 
enjoyment, nor can it be a superior practice in 
rendition, nor even the cultivation of a correct 
musical judgment; but rather ought it to be 
the arousing and stimulating of our native 
talent to undertake the origination of high 
art works, the formation of a school of mu- 
sic distinctively and eminently American, To 
this ultimate goal should all our efforts tend. 
Any lesser ambition will be unworthy alike of 
the enormous outlay of tinie and capital and 
of the capabilities of the American people, It 
is clear to any careful student of the elements 
of ournational life, that to no nation in his- 
tory have been given grander opportunities for 
art development, and none has been less tram- 
meled by fashions and traditions which fetter 
original genius. It is, therefore, the most en- 
couraging sign that two native Americans were 
honored with the presentation to such au- 
diences of their best efforts at original com- 
position. 


SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRIAL ART—GOOD 
RESULTS. 

Tr is not known to many of our citizens that 
the efforts towards the establishment of mu- 
seums and schools of industrial art in this 
country are Lardly more than ten years old. 
The “Boston Museum of Fine Arts” was in- 
‘corporated in February of 1870. The city of 
Boston gave the land, upon condition that a 
building of the value of $100,000 should be 
erected within three years, a term afterwards 
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extended (o six years. The city of Boston. ap- 
pears to have been systematically canvassed 
for subscriptions. A large commitiee was ap- 
pointed, and meetings were held in private 
houses in the interest of the popular under- 
taking. Money was collected from all sources; 
from private individuals, business firms, and 
their employés; from teachers of the differ- 
ent schools; from tableaux, fairs, and other 
entertninments; the sums ranging from $25,- 
000, the gift of a lady, to thirty-five cents. 
Before the Summer of 1871 the subscriptions 
reached $250,000. In addition, bequests, do- 
nations, and loans of works of art, and collec- 
tions were received, such as the bequest, of 
Charles Sumner, the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities donated by Mr. Way, the Gray 
collection of engravings, from Harvard Col- 
lege, and numerous others, which were placed 
in the Athenzeum until the completion of the 
museum building, which was formally opened 
July 3, 1876. In April, 1870, the “ Metropél- 


itan Museum of Art,” of New York, was in- 
corporaied. A year later the sum of $500,000 
was granted by the state for th erection of a 
building “ to be located in Central Park, or on 


other public grounds.” Soon after foilowed 
the “ Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art.” This association was formed 
and incorporated on the plan of the institn- 
tion at South Kensington, London, which has 
done so much to bring English industrial art 
from the very lowest position to the very front 
rank of excellence. A considerable sum of 
money was devoted to the purchase of master- 
pieces of fine and industrial art at the Centen- 
nial Exposition, and the school began under 
happy auspices in the Memorial Hall in Fair- 
mount Park, But we are sorry to say that the 
financial embarrassments attending this enter- 
prise have seriously crippled its usefulness, 
and the original plan did not have in it suffi- 
cient practical efficiency. 

In various cities of America like attempts 
have been made to arouse the local art talent, 
and afford to it opportunities for healthy and 
proper development. Notably, the “Cooper 
Institute,” of New York ;” the “ Lowell Free 
Industrial School ;” the “Institute of Tech- 
nology,” in Massachusetts; the “ Pittsburg 
School of Design ;” and the “School of De- 
sign,” in Cincinnati, have been instrumental 
in awakening a desire for further educational 





facilities. Moreover, these schools have justi- 
fied the outlay by the beautiful products of 
their pupils. The specimens of designs for 
calico-printing, oil-cloths, carpets, ribbons, 
lace, and wall paper, with copies of casts, 
architectural drawings, etc., ete., were not in- 
ferior, so far as they went, to the exhibit from 
South Kensington school, which was largely 
displayed. It is well known that at South 
Kensington there sre more women than men 
among the pupils; and it is said by those 
most intimately acquainted with the facta, 
that the average anecess of the females is 
greater than that of the males. The exquisite 
work done in these schools has kindled among 
the women of various cilies a desire to have 
like opportunities of study. Cincinnati has 
taken a most advanced position on this sub- 
ject. About three years since Mrs. Aaron F, 
Perry was appointed to draw up a report on 
the subject of founding a “ Women’s Art Mu- 
seum Association” in Cincinnati. In due 
time this report (from which we have taken 
many facts) was presented, and steps were im- 
mediately taken to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the document. A legally incorporated 
association has been the result, whose general 
objects and purposes are declared to be “the 
cultivation of the principles of art, and their 
application to industrial pursuils ; the receiv- 
ing of gifts, devises, trusts, or loans,” ete., etc, 
The influence of this association has been 
most marked, The products of some of the 
pupils have been such as to gratify those who 
have been most deeply interested, and to sur- 
prise those who have only attended the re-s 
ceptions and not marked the slow but steady 
progress of its development. 

We desire to call particular attention to the 
wonderful display of ceramic products found 
in one of their rooms at the last reception. 
Only those specially initiated were prepared 
to see this display without a shadow of in- 
credulity as to originality of these works. 
“The Cincinnati Pottery Club” has done 
some magnificent original work, not only in 
decoration but in the process of manufacture. 
This club consists of some dozen ladies, who 
are making experiments on the common na- 
tive clays of Ohio and vicinity. The process 
of decoration pursued by Mrs. C. A. Plimpton, 
almost the pioneer in this work, is a building 
up of the design upon the partly dried, un- 
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burnt pieces of pottery, in damp clays of dif- 
ferent or the same colors, which, through the 
process of firing, retain their relative colors. 
Some of the results thus. reached are most 
beautiful. Also, Miss M’Laughlin, in Cincin- 
nati, by her own experiments, has succeeded 
in reaching results almost entirely similar in 
quality and beauty to the celebrated faience of 
the Havilands, of Limoges, in France. Others 
of this club, working along independent lines, 
have reached other most valuable results, 
These ladies include some of the most wealthy 
and cultivated of Cincinnati. They have now 





their own furnace for firing their wares, and 
they have succeeded in bringing out some 
splendid work, where those colors usually 
thought to be most difficult to retain under 
heat are preserved in all their brilliancy. We 
are sure that the formation of these clubs in 
all our larger towns would result in perma- 
nent good to our industrial arts, in awakening 
a deeper interest in the enltivation of native 
talent, and it would be a certain corrective to 
that wretched ennui, the sure result of idleness, 
to which women of wealth of this country are 
specially liable. 
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VIsvuALIzED NuMERALS.—An English scien- 
tific observer has started a very curious inves- 
tigation by the publication of a paper on the 
above subject. He states that he has been for 
some time occupied in eliciting the degree and 
manner in which different persons possess the 
power of seeing images in their mind’s eye, 
and that he is collecting a large and growing 
store of material bearing on the question. The 
various ways in which numerals are visual- 
ized is first considered. It would seem to be 
but a small part of the subject, and yet it is 
curious and complete in itself. His data in 
regard to it are already so numerous as to be 
worth recording, and they serve to show that 
parallel results admit of being arrived at in 
other directions. Some general experiences 
arising from the investigation are here given. 
It became « matter of astonishment to find 
how superior women generally are to men in 
the vividness of their mental imagery and in 
their power of introspection. Though many 
clear returns were obtained from some men, it 
was frequently found that others, even when of 
the highest general abitity, were quite unable 
for some time to take in the meaning of such 
simple questions as these: “ Think of some defi- 
nite object—say vour breakfast-table as you sat 
down to it ‘this morning—and consider care- 
fully the pictures that arise before your mind’s 
eye. Is the image dim, or fairly clear? Is 
its brightness comparable to that of the actual 
scene? Are the objects sharply defined? Are 


the colors quite distinct and natural?” ete. 
Vou. VIII.—6, 





On the other hand, it was found that the at- 
tention of women, especially women of abil- 
ityeare instantly aroused by these inquiries. 
They eagerly and carefully address themselves 
to consider their modes of thought; they put 
pertinent questions; they suggest tests; they 
express themselves in well-weighed language, 
and they are evidently masters of the art of 
introspection. Indeed, the mental difference 
between the two sexes seems wider in the viv- 
idness of their mental imagery and the power 
of introspecting it than in respect to any other 
combination of mental faculties. 

One aspect of this mental characteristic is, 
as has been said, the power of mentally seeing 
numerals, of holding them fast in the field of 
view, and of working sums by mental im- 
agery in the same form as that in which they 


are carried on with pen and paper. Here is 


a well-marked case of the power in question : 
A gentleman—a scientist—wriling of his own 
experience, says: “If words, such as fifty-six; 
be spoken, I most clearly, easily, and instantly 
visualize the figures. I do so almost automat- 


ically. I find it quite impossible to think of 
the date of the year without remembering and 
visualizing the figures, though I only express 
myself in words. These mental figures always 
seem printed, in type and size resembling 
those commonly used in newspapers.” Many 
testimonies are given, indicating great divers- 
ity of power in this regard. The more inter- 
esting topic considered, however, is the innate 
and hereditary tendency of certain persons to 
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see numbers in definite and constant arrange- 
ments, or schemes. Thus one man states that 
he invariably pictures numbers in groups: 
thus, 5.is sometimes : 
is i}5 7 is 


3, sometimes *.*.:; 8 
?:, and so on. 

The research has brought to light much 
greater complieation of visual imagery re- 
garding numbers than the examples men- 
tioned ; for instance, the definite pattern in 
which many persons think of progressive num- 
bers. as running in a vertical line up to ten, 
say ;. then suddenly the line breaking off, and 
ascending in an oblique line up to forty, per- 
haps, the mental picture differing in different 
persons. The question is certainly a curious 
one, and not devoid of scientific interest. 


FLOWERS AND THE WEATHER.—The vege- 
table kingdom opens up a curious field of in- 
vestigation, in which the meteorologist will 
learn much regarding the mutual interdepend- 
ence of all departments of creation. If Nght 
and electricity be, as is well known, influential 
in exciting the movements of animals breath- 
ing the vital air, plants are equally subject to 
the same potent agencies, and testify to their 
influence so visibly as to atiract the notice 
alike of scientists and illiterate rustics, In 
some parts of England the peasanis mark the 
blooming of the water-lily, and think that the 
number of blossoms on a stem indicates the 
coming price of wheat per bushel—each blos- 
som being equivalent to a shilling. We smile 
at this superstitious folly ; but even philoso- 
phers have not deigned to despise the weather 
indications afforded by the shutting of the 
flowers of certain plants. Even Lord Bacon 
has remarked that when the flower of the 
pimpernel:( Anagallis arvensis) expands boldly 
and fully, no rain will happen for four hours; 
and if it continue in the open state, no rain 
will disturb the Summer’s day. The same ob- 
server also has said that if the flowers of the 
Siberian sow-thistle (sonchus) keep open all 
night, rain will certainly fall.next day. Be- 
side these mentioned, there are several plants, 
especially those with compound yellow flowers, 
which nod, and during the whole day turn 
their flowers toward the sun. One species of 
wood-sorrel (ozalis) shuts up or doubles its 
leaves before sfotme, but in a serene sky ex- 
pands. It is also well known that the sensi- 
tive plants observe the same rule. The flowers 





of the bind-weed (Convolvulus arvensis), the 
wood anemone, and the common daisy (bellis), 
even if already open, will shut up on tlie ap. 
proach of rain. The last named flower ap. 
pears to have derived its name (day’s eye) 
from its sensitiveness to light. Besides afford. , 
ing weather indications, many plants also fold 
themselves up at particular hours with great 
regularity. Linngeus has enumerated forty-six 
flowers which possess this kind of sensibility, 
The flowers of the goat’s-beard (tragopogon) 
open in the morning at the approach of the 
sun, and regardless of the weather, shut about 
noon, The star of Bethlehem expands its 
flowers about eleven, and closes them about 
three in the afternoon. ‘The evening primrose 
is well known from its remarkable property 
of regularly shutting up with a loud popping 
noise about sunrise, and opening at sunset, 
The flowers of the garden lettuce open at 
seven o’clock, and shut at ten. 


THe Germ THEORY OF DisEase.—A con- 
tribution to this subject has been made by 
Koch, who finds that certain species of bac- 
teria, the lowest forms of plant life, occur in 
certain forms of disease and certain species of 
animals, and that healthy ‘animals inoculated 
with such bacteria suffer from these diseases, 
Koch’s method has been to inoculate mice or 
rabbits with decomposing animal matter, and 
to notice what symptoms, if any, were the re- 
sult of the operation, and to examine the tis- 
sues of the infected animal for the particular 
form of microphyte contained in the injected 
fluid. By injecting putrid blood or infusion of 
meat, and thus artificially producing septica- 
mia in mice, the animals died in a few hours; 
but it was found that the bacteria originally 
injected were still confined to the cellular tissue 
under the skin, and that they had not propa- 
gated themselves. It was also found that 
healthy animals inoculated with the blood of 
the dead animals were not injured by it. Here, 
then, the disease was ‘evidently due not to the 
living plants, but to a soluble poison existing 
with the bacteria in the putrid fluid. 

But other symptoms set in, in about one 
third of the cases; and it was found that one- 
tenth of a drop of blood from any part of an 
infected animal was able to communicate the 
disease to another. Thus Koch carried the 
disease through seventeen successive animals, 
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the second being infected from the first, and so 
on through the entire series. 

An examination of the blood of any of 
these mice revenled multitudes of minute ba- 
cillus-like bacteria, of definite form and size, 
and evidently the contagium of this particular 
form of disease peculiar to house-mice. Be- 
side the characteristic bacteria, occasionally a 
micrococeus form was observed, which multi- 
plied with great rapidity, forming character- 
istic chains in the subcutaneous tissue. When 
injected into a mouse’s ear these micrococci 
produced a perfectly distinct disease; that is, 

-necrosis of the tissues of the ear, which were 
penetrated through and through, and com- 
pletely destroyed by the rapid multiplication 
of the micrococcus plants. 

This, and experiments on rabbits and other 
mice, showed that infection was produced by 
infinitesimal as well as by large doses; the 
bacterium forms for each disease seemed thor- 
oughly characteristic, the plants differing in 
size, form, etc., the presence of these micro- 
phytes being an indispensable requisite in the 
development of these symptoms. On the other 
hand, Dr. T. R. Lewis claims that one of the 
chief arguments against the germ theory of 
disease is the fact that a septiferous fluid re- 
tains ils virulence after being boiled, filtered, 
evaporated, or combined with acids in the form 
of salts, but, it is argued, that this is not op- 
posed to the action of a specific poison pro- 
duced by microphytes by a process of ferment- 
ation in the decomposing fluid. 


A Frat or Memory.—In many of our large 
American hotels hundreds of persons are si- 
multaneously dining in one room. At the en- 
trance the hats, etc., of the guests are deposited 
with a person in attendance to receive them. 


He does not check nor arrange them in any 
particular order, and he invariably restores 


them, each to the right owner, as they emerge 
The difficulty of the 
feat naturally depends on the number of hats 
in charge at the same time. The most re- 
markable case which has come into notice is 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. There 
the attendant, who is on duty several hours a 
day, has sometimes as many as five hundred 
hats in his possession at one time. A majority 
of them belong to people whom he has never 
seen before, and there is a constant flux of 


from the dining-room. 





persons in and out. Yet even a momentary 
hesitation in selecting the right hat has rarely. 
occurred. It would be interesting to test how 
far this power is possessed by an average wn- 
practiced person, While many of our ordi- 
nary recollections are not visual, at least not 
consciously so, it appears probable that most 
cvses of extraordinary memory consist in an 
unusual power of making and retaining visu- 
alized impressions, It is possible that the 
ability of spelling correctly, or of learning a 
foreign language, is largely dependent on this 
power. 


Foner as Insect Destroyers.—Two very 
interesting observations, bearing upon one of 
the methods taken by nature to prevent an 
over-production of insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion, have been recently recorded. One of 
these is in regard to the destruction, by a 
fungus, of the “‘seventeen-year locust,” which, 
it will be remembered, made one of its septem-- 
decennial visitations in 1877. This fungus, 
which a reliable scientist describes as belong- 
ing to 2 genus and species new to science, and 
which he names Massospora cycadina, develops 
in the abdomen of the insect, and consists al- 
most wholly of a mass of pale yellowish or 
clay colored spores. Thongh the insect is not 
killed at once by this parasite, it is manifestly 
incapacitated for propagation, and, therefore, 
the fungus may be said to prevent, to some 
extent, the injury that would otherwise be in- 
flicted upon trees by the deposition of the cic- 
ada’s eggs. While in the Adirondack region, 
this sume observer noticed the fact that the 


larve of some unknown insect, existing in 


countless numbers and feeding upon the leaves 
of the alder, were fast threatening the destrue- 
tion of this plant. Looking beneath the 
bushes for the pups of the insect, in order to 
obtain a clew to the identity of the insect, he 
was surprised to find that the larvae, in every 
instance, had been killed by 2 parasitic fungus 
before they had time to undergo their transfor- 
mation; and by this provision of nature the 
alders have been saved from utter destruction. 


Seeps Enpure Extreme Corp. — Some 
chemists in Geneva, Switzerland, have contin- 
ued and extended experiments on this subject 
with the following resnlis: Seeds of mustard, 
cabbage, and grains of wheat, without previ- 


ous desiccation, inclosed in sealed tubes, 
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sometimes mixed with metal filings to insure 
complete and rapid refrigeration, were ex- 
posed to a temperature of from 58° to 112° 
below zero, for from two to six hours, this 
cold being produced by the rapid evaporation 
of liquid sulphurus acid. The seeds were al- 
lowed+to regain the ordinary temperature of 
the air without delay; then, on being sown, 
they germinated as promptly and well as cor- 
responding seeds not so treated. 


THE Hupson River TunnEL.—The great- 
est feats of modern engineering are the tun- 
nels. Mont Cenis, our own Hoosac, the Sutro 
out in Nevada, and, latest, the St. Gothard, 
are monuments of skill and toil worthy of 
comparison with the most stupendous works 
of ancient Egypt. The tunnel under the 
Thames at London may be said to have inau- 
gurated this particular branch of engineering, 
and now that the principal mountains, which 
have been for centuries impediments in the 
way of travel and traffic, are pierced, the next 
great achievements in this direction promise 
to be, like the first, tunnels under water. 
Leaving ont of consideration the tunnel be- 
neath the English Channel, the completion of 
which seems now a remote contingency, we 
have nearer home, in the tunnel under the 
Hudson at New York, an undertaking rivaling 
in magnitude any thing of like nature hith- 
erto attempted in this country. Work on this 
tunnel was 
layed by long-drawn litigation; the railroad 
companies themselves, what with their heavy 
investments in depots and boats for crossing 
the ferry, and their mutual jealousies, block- 


gun six years ago, but was de- 


ing in every way possible the progress of the 
The chief obstacles to the advance 
of the tunnel are now, however, said to be re- 
moved, and the work is going steadily forward. 
The methods of construction employed in 
building the tunnel are carefully illustrated 
in a recent number of the Scientific American, 
upon which we draw for some of the more in- 
teresting details. At the foot of Fifteenth 
Street, Jersey City, one hundred feet from the 
water, a shaft has been sunk thirty feet in di- 
ameter and sixty feet in depth. This is lined 
with brick work four feet thick. The river, 
somewhat shallow on the Jersey side, deepens 
to sixty feet within a thousand feet of the New 
York shore, and the tunnel will be carried on 


scheme. 
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a grade some twenty-five feet below the river 
bed. The digging so far has been very easy, 
and the mixture of blue clay and sand is pud- 
died with water as it is removed, and forced 
out by the pressure of the air throngh a six- 
inch pipe. As the New York side of the 
Hudson is approached, however, a solid bed of 
rock will confront the excavators. An orig- 
inal feature of the work upon this tunnel is 
the use of compressed air to keep ont water 


and help uphold the earth. An air-lock closes 


the mouth of the tunnel, and a pressure of 


from seventeen to twenty pounds to the square 
inch is maintained inside its gates. With. 
some precaution in making the change from 
the outside air, the laborers find no difficulty 
in breathing and working under this increase 
of the ordinary atmospheric pressure; the 
electric light illumes with noonday brightness 
their subterranean tasks, and the handy tele- 
phone serves for communication with the man- 
agers above ground. Foot by foot, as the work 
is advanced, the tunnel is protectively inclosed 
with bolted sheets of thick boiler iron, making 
n huge iron cylinder; this, in turn, is lined 


_ completely round with a hard brick wall 


two feet in thickness, presenting a substantial 
arch, capable of withstanding great pressure 
When 
the great work is at last accomplished, it is 
estimated that the tunnel will allow of the 
passage of four hundred trains a day. It will 
be 5,500 feet long, more than 3,500 feet longer 
than the Thames tunnel, and it is hoped by its 
projectors that it will be finished in time for the 
great exposition of the worl:l’s industry, in 1883. 


at the sides as well as upon the top. 


Forest Frires.—During the month of May 
and earlier, large tracts of forest lands were 
burned over in New England, New York, Penn- 
aylvania, Virginia, and New Jersey. The 
usual season for such fires is the Fall or early 
Winter; but these untimely ravages of the 
flames show that the atmosphere is in a state 
highly favorable to combustion. The condi- 
lions are nearly the sume as are found gener- 
ally in the August woods, The dry and warm 
Winter, with almost no snow, except in high 
altitudes and latitudes, to keep and feed the 
moisture in the ground, had left the dead leaves 
and trunks like so much tinder. When the 
trees are dry and the grass brown under foot 
from a long drought, any tramp with a spark 
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from his pipe, or a picnic party with their 
gypsy kettle, to say nothing of a sputtering 
locomotive stack, can start a fire that continues 
to burn until there is no more fuel, or until a 
chance rain comes along to put it out. Even 
the nearest neighbors are at first indifferent. 
But the fires in the woods already this year, 
from March to June, have not only been out 
of all season, but unusually fierce and desiruc- 
tive. Whole village communities have turned 
out to fight the flames, and many thousands of 
acres are at this time in charcoal, The «acres 
of timber that have gone down this Spring, 
and the burnt-over cranberry swamps, will 
blister and parch still more under the July 
sun, «ll so many helps to a long drought. 
These former woods and thickets, that held the 
grateful moisture and the grateful shade, can 
not be replaced in years. The waste field 
will be plowed in by their owners, and will be 
turned into melon and strawberry patches. 
But who will look to the replanting of trees 
in these vast districts? And without the trees 
the country growsdrier every year. Man makes 
no adequate provision, as nature does when 
left alone, for water storage. If the woods 
and trees that shade the little streams back 
among the hills are cut down or burned, there 
are no storage reservoirs to compare with these, 
nor to supply their lack, especially in our 
large cities which do not depend upon the 
Every year the 
need of water sermons is great, but this year 


great lukes for their water. 
even more than usual. Every body ought to 
be interested in)all means of saving water and 
checking the first outbreak of fires, and in 





planting trees and preserving forests for all sea- 
sons, to provide against the horrors of drought. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PortLAND CEMENT.— 
Portland Cement was discovered in England 
in 1824, and little change has taken place in 
its manufacture during half a century. In 
making it, the chalk and clay, of which it is 
composed, are thoroughly mixed in a pug, or 
washing mill, with a large proportion of water. 
After being carefully worked, this liquid 
“slurry ” is pumped or conveyed to the becks, 
or settling ponds, where the heavier portion 
subsides, leaving the water on the top. The 
water being drawn off, the substance at the 
bottom is technically known as “slip.” The 
slip is spread on flats to dry, the requisite 
heat. being derived from coke ovens under- 
neath. The dry material is then placed in 
kilns and calcined. It is next ground by hor- 
izontal millstones, packed into barrels holding 
three bushels, and is then ready for the market. 
Several improvements have lately been in- 
troduced into the manufacture. One of these 
consists of a peculiarly constructed kiln, 
which dries the slurry as well as calcines it. 
Another is the substitution of wet grinding for 
the washing mill, thus doing away with the 
large amount of water required by the old 
process. By combining these two improve- 
ments some English cement-makers have ob- 
tained very satisfactory results, making a 
better article at a much cheaper rate, and 
probably extending the sources of the raw 
material used beyond the chalk deposits and 
the alluvial clays of the tertiary period. 
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No more Jesurts For France.—The order 
of Loyola, which once before was forced from 
the land of the Turks, has been given a second 
order for removal to other territory. The in- 
trigues of which the Society of Jesus has been 
guilty the French are unwilling to brook any 
longer. The text of the government decree 
(against religious communities in France), 
which seals the fate of the Jesuits, runs as 
follows: “The government, considering that 
further tolerance can not be extended to a 
society against which the national sentiment 





has declared itself on different occasions and 
again quite recently; deeming that it would 
be neither fitting nor dignified to allow the 
society to seek for an official authorization 
which would assuredly be refused; having in 
view the organic laws of 1802 and other laws 
still in force; and, lastly, being at the same 
time desirous to avoid imparting to the ex- 
ecution of those laws the appearance of indi- 
vidual measures of persecution, has resolved 
that the said association shall be dissolved, 
and the establishments occupied by the mem- 
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bers shall be closed and vacated within a 
period of three months—a term which may be 
prolonged until August 31, 1880, in the case 
of educational establishments attached to the 
society.” A second decree enumerates the 
formalities which other non-authorized con- 
fraternities will have to fulfill. It consists of 
ten articles, and provides that unauthorized 
‘congregations, other than those belonging to 
the Jesuits, must submit their statutes to the 
authorities, and apply to the government for 
legal authorization. Such bodies as shall not 
ask for or eventually obtain the necessary au- 
thorization shall be declared dissolved. 


Praying Twice A Day.—It is said of 
Robert Newton, the Wesleyan preacher, that 
at his marriage he and his bride made it a 
rule to pray twice a day with and for each 
other, and that this practice was always main- 
tained. The result was a life of remarkable 
affection and joy for fifty years, he himself 
saying that “no unkind word or look had 
ever passed between them.” There is no such 
preventive against harsh things, no such 
healer of strife, no such strengthener of affec- 
tion, as prayer. Young married people need 
it, who have to learn to assimilate their tastes 
to each other, for love does not change natures, 
only makes them more easily harmonized ; 
people in middle life need prayer, when the 
burdens and trials come, which youth, with 
its exuberance, would live down and forget; 
aged people need prayer, when the little vexa- 
tions seem like mountains, and a second child- 
hood has come, with its easy heart-breaks and 
none of the elasticity of the first. 


Tae Peace Era or Europe. — Strange 
era this of peace with doubling of warlike 
forces. Yet why shall we not say the decade 
has opened an era of pence? Have we not 
the'word of princes? Dean Trench somewhere 
in his learned treatises on language tells us 
that “words are the leaves on the tree of lan- 


guage.” Princes nowadays deal in dead 
Jeaves—their words are lifeless. They area 
species of deception. The throne speeches of 
the late French emperor used to abound in 
declarations of peace, yet there was a continual 
arming and a longing for contests that might 
bring spoils and blind the people with 
“ gloire”’ France is a republic now, but who 
would care to take the word even of its popu- 





lar leaders, their protestations against warlike 
designs, in the face of a strengthening of mar- 
tial forces? Italy is too young, Spain too 
weak, Denmark and the other Icelandic pow- 
ers too small, to have much to say and to hope, 
But there is Germany, fresh from the fields of 
victory. She sees the growing strength and 
ambitious plannings of her Eastern neighbor, 
and as the forces of Russia are marshaled . 
along the Polish and Lithuanian lines there 
is more likelihood of an approaching contest 
than of an era of peace. What, too, does it 
mean for Austria and Prussia to lock arms 
together and pledge each other eternal faith? 
What means the report even of a union of 
these two powers with England ‘against the 
common foe of European peace? Beacons- 
field fears for India, Gortschakoff for Turkis- 
tan, Bismarck for Alsace and Lorraine, Austria 
for Trieste, France for Savoy, Italy for Tunis. 
These ill-gotten gains or. coveted prizes it is 
that make peace uncertain and threaten to be- 
come the bone of contention. 


Wuat oF THE SouTHERN ISLANDS OF THE 
Ovurer HEBRIDES ?—Some interesting informa- 
tion as to the religious condition of the south- ° 
ern islands of the Outer Hebrides was given 
at a recent meeting in Glasgow. It appears 
that at the time of the Reformation those 
islands were left unvisited, and from then till 
now, through generation after generation, they 
have continued very much in the same condi- 
tion, almost exclusively Roman Catholic, and 
in the same primitive ignorance. At the 
present time, in a population of five hundred 
in the island of Eriskay, there is only one 
Protestant family, while in the islands of 
South Uist, Barra, and Benbecula, with a pop- 
ulation of eight thousand, not one out of eight 
is 2 Protestant. 


“Come OvER TO MAcEpontA.”—Dr. Marou- 
lis, of whom we have heard as doing an impor- 
tant and far-reaching reformatory work in the 
Greek Church in Macedonia, is now meeting 
with a determined opposition. His purpose is 
to train young men and women for teachers, 
He has established seminaries for this purpose 
and gives a course of three years’ instruction, 
He not only gives sound and thorough instruc- 
tion in secilar branches but inculeates Gospel 
principles in a way that has been foreign to 
the Greek Church. He was educated in Ger- 
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many and is fall of enthusiasm, His pupils 
become infecied with his ze 1, and go out to 
different places to spread the truth. The prog- 
ress of the movement has alarmed the patri- 
arch at Constantinople, and he has replaced 
the archbishop at: Serres with another prelate, 
who has orders to stamp out, if he can, the 
teachings of Maroulis, who has the office of 
Jay-reader in the Church, Some of the priests, 
in obedience to the new archbishop’s orders, 
have withdrawn their children from the sem- 
inaries; but others refuse to, and the demand 
for teachers increases. The people are heart- 
ily with Maroulis, 


Reticious SKEpticism.—The Christian Ev- 
idence Society of London recently held a con- 
ference on reasonable and unreasonable skep- 
ticism, at which the Dean of Canterbury, who 
presided, remarked that reasonable skepticiam 
aimed at discovering the truth, whilst unrea- 
sonable skepticism endeavored to throw doubt 
Dr. Donald 
Frazer said, in an address that was heard with 
deep interest, that a fringe of doubt “had al- 
ways existed around the believing, adoring 
Chureh, and its existence had been beneficial, 
for it had led believers to make sure that they 
were worshiping the risen Lord, Historical 
facts and moral truths must, from their very 
nature, be subjects of doubt. Formerly people 
seemed to be all of the same mind, because they 
dared not express their doubts, but the plague 
of the present day was the swaggering of the 
Sadducees, They should distinguish between 
the human frame of the Bible and the Divine 
Spirit which animated it.” He would have 
them, too, get rid of moral horrors and moral 
absurdities in their theology, and not seek to 
justify in God what they condemned in man. 
Attention to perspective 2nd proportion in the 
study of the Bible was also urged. 


and uncertainty over every thing. 


PRESBYTERIAN DeEcLiInE.— The Presbyte- 
rians are discussing the cause of their denom- 
inational decline. It is certainly siguificant 
that New York has now exactly the same num- 
ber of Presbyterian churches that it had thirty 
years ago, when its population was less than 
half a million, while Chicago has lost nine 
Presbyterian churches in ten years, The Chi- 
cago Interior thinks this decline ix due to the 
spread of rationalism, while the Christian at 
Work ascribes it to a growing religious indif- 





ference resulting from the demoralization of 
the late war, If it is due to either of these 
causes, why is there not a corresponding falling 
off in other denominations? 


THe Eneiish LAneuaGE In Japan.—The 
English language is spoken in nearly one hun- 
dred of the schools of Japan, and large ship- 
ments of English school-books have been made 
from New York. But for the national preju- 
dice, the proposal to print the Japanese lan- 
guage in Roman letters would soon be adopted. 
The language could be read either by foreign- 
ers or by native children in far less time. It 
is clear that the English, of all foreign lan- 
guages, is the one most likely to prevail in 
Japan ; and the Americans, if faithful in the 
use of their providential opportunity, may 
have a chief share in leading the Japanese to 
a Christian civilization. 


THe Brit oF Costs.—In spite of the hard 
times and increased taxation, the British pub- 
lic spent a million dollars more last year in 
all kinds of intoxicating liquors than they 
did before. This does not seem a large amount, 
but when it is consideréd that the whole sum 
so expended during the year reached no less 
than $710,000,000, it will not be wondered that 
the paternal government stands by the dis- 
tillers and brewers, from whose trade is de- 
rived a very large part of the public revenue. 


Ecumenical Metsopism.—The following 
Methodist bodies were represented in the Com- 
mittee on Ecumenical Council in Cincinnati 
during the session of the General Conference : 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, the British Wes 
Jevan Connection, the Methodist Church of 
Canada, the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canada, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
American Wesleyan Connection, and the Free 
Methodist Church. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE FREE-WILL Baprisr 
Cuourcn.—The triennial session of the Free- 
will Baptist General Conference will be held 
at Weirs, on Lake Winnipesockee, New Hamp- 
shire, beginning July 21st. This is the centen- 
nial year of the denomination, the first Church 
having been organized at New Durham, near 
Weirs, in 1780. In spite of its years, the 
Church is quite an infant yet. 
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j 
Bishop HAVEN TO BE REMEMBERED BY A 


CotorED CoLLEGE.—The Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety has proposed to the friends of the late 
Bishop Haven to raise $30,000 for the comple- 
tion of Clark University, at Atlanta, Ga., as 
a suitable monument to his memory, his name 
to be given to a professorship in the institu- 
tion, in which he was very much interested. 
What better monument can we rear to the 
bishop's memory ? 


Our Lay PREACcHERS.—There is an annual 
meeting of the local preachers to. remind us 
of the great force we have in these men out of 
the ranks of all grades of a busy society. In 
England, where the Wesleyans repoort the 
preaching power to be thirty-eight thousand 
preachers, we are told that the greater num- 

ber are of the laity. 





Jews IN THE CHRISTIAN MinistRy.—There 
is as strong a prejudice in this country against 
the Jew as in any of the European countries 
north of the Danube. The consequence is we 
have very few Jewish converis, We put these 
people beyond our reach by an unjust prejudice, 
In England, however, the Jew holds a strong 
place in society, and has gained a footing in- 
ferior only to that enjoyed by him in France. 
The consequence is that in the English Church 
one hundred and thirty Jews are ministers of 
the Gospel of brotherly love. 


How ro SHorren Funerat Sermons.— 
Bishop Bedell has a very practical suggestion 
for diminishing the demand for funeral ser- 
mons, He thinks it would rapidly decline if 
ministers would only speak the truth in all 
such discourses, 
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Printinc TExtTILe Fasrics.—A process of 
printing many colors at one impression is said 
to be in successful operation in Paris. The 
following account from the Jron gives a fair 
popular notion of its nature: “The pigment 
for the ground color is formed into a solid 
block of the required thickness, to the surface 
of which the design, traced in artificial tale, is 
tranaferred by mere pressure. All the parts of 
the block that do not form the ground are then 
eut by hand with a sharp knife set in a jointed 
parallelogram so to be capable of moving in 
all directions in a horizontal plane, but at the 
same time kept rigidly vertical, The spaces 
thus cut out are then filled by pouring in the 
hot liquid pigments corresponding to the col- 
ors or shades that are to be represented, pieces 
of wood, soaked in water, serving to complete 
the sides of the temporary mold, When cold, 
the recently added color is trimmed off by the 
knife and another poured in, In the case of a 
large design, several operators are engaged at 
the same time on different parts, which are 
afterward fitted together; and the method is 
being tried of entting out the pattern in wood 
or metal by the hand-saw, and forcing the dies 
so cut ont into the block of ground-color by 
means of a hydraulic press, thhs forming the 
pattern at once. When the whole moszic, as 





it may be called, is complete, it is placed in a 
press somewhat resembling that used for lithog- 
raphy, and the upper part is shaved off so as 
to render it true and level. The surface is 
also slightly moistened with a suitable combi- 
nation of chemicals, and the material to be 
printed on is placed thereon faced downward. 
A frame carrying six rollers is then passed 
once or twice backward and forward over the 
material resting on the blocks. A perfectly 
clear impression is thus obtained, and, in the 
case of textile fabrics, the color goes completely 
through their substance. After exposure for 
« few moments over a hot plate to drive off 
the fumes of the chemicals employed, the work 
is finished.” 


CiRCULATION OF BLOOD MADE VISIBLE.— 
Dr. C. Huter, a German savant, has devised a 
simple arrangement which demonstrates the 
circulation of blood in the human being by 
making it visible. The method is as follows: 
The patient’s head being placed in a frame on 
which is a contrivance for supporting a mi- 
croscope and a lamp, his lower lip is drawn 
out and fixed on the stage of the microscope 
by means of clips, the inner surface being up- 
permost, and having a strong light thrown 
upon it by a condenser. When these prepar- 
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ations are completed all the observer has to 
do is to bring the microscope to bear upon the 
surface of the lip, using a low power objective, 
and focusing upon a small superficial vessel. 
At once the endless procession of blood cor- 
puiscles is seen coursing through the minute 
capillaries, the colorless ores appearing like 
white specks dotting the red stream. Dr. 
Huter asserts that by taking careful note of 
variations in the blood-flow and changes in 
the corpuscles he has derived great advantage 
in the treatment of medical, cases. This is 
the first instance of the flow of the vital fluid 
in one person being observed by another. 


EnaisH LiBerRALsS OUTWITTED.—England, 
evidently, is not quite ready to abandon the 
Jand-law privileges, if we may judge from the 
recent majority of conservative votes in South- 
wark, a doubtful district, and in Liverpool, 
where the liberals have always had a predom- 
inating influence, and where, after the hearty 
reception given Mr. Gladstone, it was gener- 
ally supposed the conservatives would run 
far below their usual vote. The Beaconsfield 
ministry have better understood John Bull’s 
mind than has been guessed, and it may turn 
out yet that an alliance with Irish land agita- 
tors is no advantage to British statesmen. Of 
course, the Irish are entitled to a hearing, and 
their country’s pitiful condition needs allevia- 
tion, but whether it shall be made a merely 
party rather than a national question, the re- 
cent eleciions seem to have pretty clearly 
taught. However greatly we may regret a de- 
feat of the Gladstonian element in English 
politics under ordinary circumstances, in the 
present instance it may prove a blessing in 
disguise, It will purify politics and bring a 
more unselfish solution of the pressing and 
difficult problem, namely, how the Irish peas- 
antry shall be afforded the proper privileges 
on the lands they till. ‘The labor and land 
question is x pretty knotty question, not only 
for England ; it is soon to become an all-ab- 
sorbing topic for the whole of Europe and 
for America, too. 


How an Aras Lavy Perrumes‘ Her- 
SELF.—Sir William Baker, in his notes on 
Arabia says: “In the floor of the tent or hut, 
as it may chance to be, a small hole is ex- 
cavated sufficiently large to contain a common 
champagne bottle; a fire of charcoal or of 





simply glowing embers is_made within the 
hole, into which the woman about to be scented 
throws a handful of drugs. She then takes 
of the cloth or ‘tope’ which forms her dress 
and crouches naked over the fumes, while she 
arranges her robe to fall as a mantle from 
her neck to the ground like a tent. She now 
begins to prespire freely in the hot air bath, 
and, the pores.of the skin being thus opened 
and moist, the volatile oil from the smoke of 
the burning perfumes is immediately absorbed. 
By the time that the fire has expired the 
scenting process is completed, and both her 
person and robe! are redolent with incense, 
with which they are so thoroughly impreg- 
nated that I have frequently smelt a party of 
women strongly at full a hundred yards dis- 
tance when the wind has been blowing from 
their direction.” 


ArtiFicraL Srong.—A stone-like mass for 
various purposes is produced, according to a 
recent German patent of Herr Stener, in Blase- 
witz, by mixing ground quartz sand with two 
to ten per cent finely ground lead oxide (the 
more of this, the harder the mass is desired to 
be). Then, for coloring, a suitable finely 
ground metallic oxide is added. The mixture 
is sifted, moistened with soda or potash water- 
glass, further mixed, then pressed or stamped 
in molds, dried with moderate heat, and finely 
burnt (at a greater heat, the harder the mass 
is to be). 


Oricin oF AMBER.—Nearly two thousand 
years ago Pliny, the naturalist, wrote that 
amber was the fossil resin of an extinel cone- 
bearing tree, and modern science can say of it 
but little more. The original amber-produc- 


‘ing forest probably reached from Holland over 


the German Coast, through Siberia and Kam- 
schatka, even to North America. One of the 
most celebrated deposits is on the Peninsula 
of Samland, a portion of Prussia, nearly sur- 
rounded by the Baltic Sea. The northern por- 
tion of this region, constituting the promon- 
tory of Brusterort, is hilly, and the coast 
banks are often one hundred and fifty feet to 
three hundred feet high. At one time all the 
amber found here, even by the peasants in 
plowing, belonged to the German Government, 
the finder, however, receiving one-tenth of its 
value. For a piece in the Berlin Museum, 
weighing eighteen pounds, the finder is said to 
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‘have received one thousand dollars. During 
stormy weather, when the wind and waves 
beat violently against the coast, a great quan- 
tity of amber is washed up. The total yearly 
product is, however, apparently on the de- 
crease, and so the price of amber is on the in- 
crease, Professor Zaddach, of Konigsberg, con- 
cludes that the trees yielding the amber resin 
must have grown upon the green sand beds of 
the cretaceous formation, which at the time 
formed the shores of estuaries where the 
lower division of the tertiary accumulated, 
' Immediately over the amber-producing strata 
rest the brown coal beds, the fossil plants 
found in which differ entirely from the amber 
bed flora. Many insects and plants are found 
embalmed in the amber. Over eight hundred 
species of the former have been named, and 
over one hundred and sixty of the latter. 


How TO GET RID oF GossiPs.—A_ poor 
woman, much given to gossip, but anxious to 
sour to higher things, is explaining to Miss 
Hopkins her means for ridding her house of 
the gossips of the neighborhood. In answer 
to a remark of Miss Hopkins, that “ the Bible 
tells us to be courteous, and that to turn folk 
out of our house, however much in the way 
they may be, is apt to look rude.” She re- 
plies: “The first thing I did was to get the 
brush and dust-pan, and. lay them handy 
*gainst any neighbor comed in. Soon in pops 
Mrs. Smith. ‘Mrs. Smith,’ says I, ‘you won't 
mind my doin’ a bit of dustin’, will you, 
while you are talking?’ Of course, she 
could n’t but be agreeable to that. So down 
on my knees I goes, and begins to dust with 
all my might. But, somehow, it was a very 
curious thing, and the dust allus would gather 
just under the chair my neighbor was a sittin’ 
on. She’d shift and shift, but I’d allus be 
arter her with my old dust-pan; and the 
dust ud get up her nose, and she’d begin to 
sneeze ever so—ketcher! ketcher! and soon 
she ’d aay,‘ Well, I think,—ketcher—I ll call 
in another day, Mrs. Simpson, as I see you 
are—ketcher—buay.’? And so, in leas than a 
week, I had dusted all my neighbors out of 
my house.” 


A. New Moror.—A new propelling or mo- 
tive power is being introduced to the public, 
that, if the half that is told of it be true, will 





supersede sieam and all other propelling powers 
yet known, a8 much as the electric light super. 
sedes gus or the old oil lamp or tallow candle, 
A correspondent of one of our public journals 
writes that he, in company with ten or twelve 
other gentlemen, saw a three-horse power en- 
gine, with less than ten pounds of coal anda 
gallon and a half of water, run at three hun- 
dred revolutions a minute. After the fire was 
put out, the machine ran-one hour. This was 
on daily exhibition in Washington City, and 
with it running an engine of three-horse power 
and another of ten. The material used to 
generate the propelling power is bi-sulphate 
of carbon. It is claimed for it that an engine 


of sufficient capacity to work off fifty thon- 
sand copies of a daily paper can be run by 
this new motive power, without an engineer, 


at an expense of less than one dollar a day, 


Procress 1N TeLePHONEs.—The Scientific 
American describes some experiments it has 
been making with telephones. One of these 
was to place two of the well-known Blake 
transmitters near Mr. Beecher’s desk in Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. Connecting wires 
ramified from this point in all directions as 
far as Yonkers and Elizabeth, and a large 
number of telephones were placed in circuit. 
On Sunday, April 25th—the second trial—the 
result was strikingly successful. From the 
opening note of the organ prelude to the last 
word of the preacher’s voice at the close of the 
service, every thing was delivered to the ears 
of the listening telephoners in the most per- 
fect manner; the tones that came over the 
wires being so full, round, clear, and dis- 
tinct, it almost seemed to the hearers in New 
York, Yonkers, and Elizabeth as if they were 
stationed within the church itself, directly in 
front of the speaker. he delivery of music 
was equally perfect, every note of the organ 
and of the individuals of the choir being fully 
brought out. In consequence of the succers- 
ful result of these experiments, says the Scien- 
tific American, several new improvements have 
been suggested for trial, and there seems to be 
every probability that in a short time some 
new and very effective instruments will be in 
use, by which all who desire may carry the 
sound of Church service into their dwellings, 
and may also enjoy the best lectures, musical 
and other entertainments, with the utmost sat- 














isfaction in their homes. Hitherto, in listen- 
ing to the telephone, it has required effort and 
strain of the ear on the part of the listener. 
But this experiment shows that all sounds 
may be delivered in full and easy tone, read- 
ily heard, with all the natural characteristics, 
modulations, and inflections of the human voice. 


Evectric Ligut oN SHIPBOARD.—Ediszon’s 
Electric Light has found its first practical 
application in the new steamship Columbia, 
built by Mr. John Roach; at Chester, and to 
be used in the line plying between San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon. Four Edison 
generators have been placed in the engine- 
room, and these furnish the current for one 
hundred and twenty lamps suspended in the 
state-rooms and saloons. The “ Maxim” 
electric light, which is from the voltaic are, is 
used as a head light on the same ship, another 
dynamo electric machine being employed to 
furnish electricity. The essential difference 
between the voliaic are and the incandescent 
system adopted by Edison is indicated by the 
different use made of the two lamps and the 
Neither 
Jamp could be used as a substitute for the 
other. It is possible that the Edison light 
may prove economical on a steamship, 
where there is surplus steam power, even 
though it-should be more costly than gas for 
household illumination, 


use of two systems instead of one. 


It does not seem 
probable, however, that the Edison lamp has 
passed beyond the experimental stage, and the 
fixtures on the Columbia are fitted for oil 
Jamps in case of accident to the electric lights. 
The limited size of apartments on a steamship 
make an electric light very desirable, because 
it does not vitiate the air, as «2 lamp or gas 
does, and this was probably the reason for 
this early attempt to use the Edison lamp. for 
steamship purposes. 


MALLEABLE Bronze.—A method of ren- 
dering bronze mallenble has been recently 
discovered. It consists in adding to the com- 
pound from one-half to two per cent of mer- 
cury, which is supposed to act mechanically 
in modifying the structure of the bronze. The 
mercury may be combined with one of the 
metals of which bronze is made, before they 
are combined, by pouring it ‘into the melting 
pot and stirring well; or it may be put into 
the melted copper along with the tin, or just 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 
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after the tin has been added ; or an amalgam 
of tin may be stirred into the melted copper. 


FILLED AND ARTIFICIAL TeETH.—Tlie den- 
tal authorities estimate that the twelve thou- 
sand dentists in this country are every year 
packing into the teeth of the people not leas 
than half a ton of pure gold, costing half a 
million dollars, besides about four times as 
much cheaper material, as silver and platina, 
worth one hundred thousand dollars more. 
Then there are made every year about three 
million artificial teeth mounted on gold, pla- 
tina, or rubber. This indicates that, as a peo- 
ple, we take pretty good care of the teeth; yet 
the dentists say that not half-the people who 
need it avail themselves of their services, and 
that, indeed, only one person in eight has 
perfect teeth. 


TNocuLaTion oF Catrie.—The inoculation 
of cattle as a preventive of pleuro-pneumonia, 


~ which began in Australia, has been success- 


fully introduced on a largescale into Edinburgh, 
Scotland. During the past three years about 
five thousand cattle have been inoculated in 
that city and vicinity, reducing the mortality 
from seventy-five to about five per cent. It 
has been estimated by a competent authority 
that tle loss in England from this disease was 
not less than one million head of cattle in the 
six years ending with 1860, and the loss in 
Australia a few years ago was thirty to forty 
per cent of the whole. 


LirHoGRaPuic Stone.—Until recently, says 
the London Engineer, the large demand for litho- 
graphic stone in England and in the United 
States, has been chiefly supplied from Ger- 
many. It is now, however, stated that Canada 
will probably contribute a considerable share 
of this trade, the quarries of Marmora yield- 
ing a stone as suitable for lithographic pur- 
poses as that obtained in Germany. The stone 
has been tested by practical lithographers, 
and the results are suid to have been com- 
pletely successful. 


Eeyprran Cars.—The Egyptians are the 
first people among whom we find notices of 
the ent. It figures largely npon the monn- 
ments as a domestic pet, and was honored 
when dead. Comical stories are told by Her- 
odotus of the anxiety to save the cats when 
a house caught fire, and of the grief when one 
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died. The cat seems to have served as a re- 
triever in fowling expeditions and even in fish- 
ing. It seems strange that no mention of the cat 
occurs in the Bible or in any Assyrian record. 
Even in India, Professor Max Miiller is qnoted 
as saying that it was but recently known as a 
domesiic animal. Its Sanscrit name is marjdra, 
from a root meaning to clean, from the crea- 
ture’s habit of licking herself at her toilet. 
Her mousing habits were well known to the 
Romans, and even to the Etruscans, as shown 
by antique gems and even wall-paintings. The 
mouse-killer, domesticated among the Greeks, 
called gale, described by Aristotle, and humor- 
ously referred to by Aristophanes in the 
“Peace,” has been shown by Professor Rolles- 
ton to have been our white-breasted martin 
(Martes foina), a different animal from the 
gale agria or tktis, which was larger, and a 
great lover of honey as well as a killer of 
birds. Mr. 
markably scanty occurrence in Latin writers 
of the word felis or fdes, Cicero using it but 
once, and that when speaking of Egyptian 
Ovid in a single passage speaks of 
mythological felis, into which the sister of 
Phoebus was changed. Besides the cat the 
Egyptians domesticated the ichneumon, popu- 


Houghton dwells upon the re- 


cats. 


larly known as Pharaoh’s rat, which is still to 
be seen in houses at Cairo. 


ADVANTAGES OF WIND INSTRUMENTS FOR 
Lune Diseases.—Many philanthropists, on 
seeing our young military musicians wield 
enormous wind instruments, have sorrowed 





over the few years the poor fellows would have 
to live. Well, they are mistaken. All the 
men whose business it is to try the wind in- 
struments made at the various factories before 
sending them off for sale are, without excep- 
tion, free from pulmonary affections. I have 
known many who, on entering upon this call 
ing were very delicate, and who, nevertheless, 
though their duty obliged them to blow for 
hours together, enjoyed perfect health after a 
certain time. I am myself an instance of this, 
My mother died of consumption ; eight chil- 
dren of hers fell victims to the same disease, 
and only three of us survive, and we all three 
play wind instruments. 


Guiucose From Rags.—A scientific journal 
states that a German manufactory is turning 
out over a ton a day of glucose made from 
old rags. 
linen, and, therefore composed of vegetable 
fibers, are treated with sulphuric acid, which 
converts them into dextrine. This latter prod- 
uct then undergoes a washing with milk of 


These rags, which are cotton or 


lime, and next treated with a fresh supply of 
acid stronger than the former, when the mass 
is at once transformed and crystallizes into 


“rich” confections and jel- 


glucose, of which 
lies are made. The process is said to be a very 
cheap one, and the glucose chemically iden- 
tical with grape sugar. A strong outery, how- 
ever, has arisen against the manufacture of 
grape sugar from rags, and the enterprise is 
understood to be in danger of being interfered 
with by the German Government. 
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Harrer’s series of ‘Student's Histories hus 
won for itself, by its unquestioned excellence, 
the highest place among works of that class, 
Its twelve or thirteen volumes, each devoted 
to its own subject, constitute a historical li- 
brary at once comprehensive and entirely re- 
liable. A new edition of its first number— 
The Student’s Hume—devoted to English His- 
tory, revised and corrected, and somewhat 
enlarged in the parts relating to American 
affairs, indicates the public interest in the 
work. It makes a portly duodecimo of over 
eight hundred pages, closely printed—quite as 





much matter as ordinary readers will desire— 
and it presents with great exactness, and suffi- 


ciently at length, the civil and political his- 


tory of Great Britain, from the earliest times 
Unlike Green’s “History of 
the English People,” covering the same period, 
“people” and their 
omestic and social affairs, this treats of the 
kingdom and its public affairs; its succession 
of kings; the growth of the constitution ; its 
wars, and ils foreign relations—subjects which 
usually comprise nearly all that history gives 
us. Most heartily do we commend The Stu- 


to the present. 


which is devoted to the 














dent’s Hume, as incomparably the best general 
history of England for the commonality of 
readers. 


Homer and the poems that bear his name 


4 
“rage” among both 


seem to have become a 
“connoisseur” and “amateur” Grecians, if the 
number and the kind of Homeric books that 
have appeared within a few years past is to be 
taken as the measure of interest in the sub- 
ject. The latest contribution to this fund ap- 
pears in the shape of « monograph on The 
Pheenicians of Homer,* as seen in the “ Odyssey.” 
It gives the Greek text of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, eleventh, and thirteenth Books—the 
parts relating to the Pheenicians—with copi- 
ous annotations and disquisitions. The style is 
at once forcible and vivacious, and the book 
is decidedly readable even by such as can but 
faintly appreciate the finer points of the dis- 
cnssions and illustrations, We can very well 
conceive how acceptable it will prove to such 
as can appreciate its more delicate beauties. 


Diamond Dust is the taking title of a neat 
18mo volame of 242 pages, Intely issued by 
Hitchcock & Walden, bearing the name of 
Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing as its author. It 
is made of ten independent pieces, some of 
which have perkaps been before published— 
pointed, piquant, and thought- provoking. 


Aut who aspire to a place, however humble, 
among the generally informed must have some 
general acquaintance with the physical sci- 
ences, and especially with geology; and for 
such condensed manuals are a necessity. Just 
* such «a work T is presented in the concise but 
comprehensive volume of Mr. Arthur Nichols, 
on the Physical History of the Earth, just now 
issued by Harper & Brothers. It is learned, 
and even technical in its matter, but not pe- 
dantic, nor is it clothed in a language with 
which only experts can be supposed to be fa- 
The author is fully up with the times 
in his subject, and yet he seems to avoid much 


miliar. 





*Tue PHamnicians or Homer: The Phenician Epi- 
sodes of the Odyssey, as comprised in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, eleventh, and thirteenth Books, with Introdue- 
tion, Noles, and Appendix. By Augustus C. Merrion, 
Ph. D. Columbia College, New York. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 286. 

+ GEOLOGICAL History: Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth. By Arthur Nichols, F. B.S, 
F. R. G. 8. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
Pp. 281. 
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of the over-confident dogmatizing so often 
found in the writings of his class. It is, in- 
deed, just such a book as the ordinary reader 
needs to give him a general acquaintance with 
this important and deeply interesting depart- 
ment of the science of the material world. 


A JouRNAT of leisurely saunterings, learned, 
piquant, and appreciative, is that given us in 
the two goodly volumes of Sketches and 
Studies in Southern Europe,* by Mr. John 
Addington Symonds, The narrative form, 
with intermingled incidents, adds to the natu- 
ralness and vivacity of the matter, while the 
writer’s thorough knowledge of the local his- 
tory and the literary and art associations of 
the scenes visited renders him a valuable as 
well as an agreeable conductor to the reader, 
as he threads with his guide the scenes and 
views the monuments of classical and medi- 
The writer’s high apprecia- 
tion of the things of which he treats, though 
it may sometimes provoke a smile, is still 


sevil stories, 


valuable to the reader, as it gives force to his 
statements, and by an-entirely natural pro- 
cess the wriler’s enthusinem passes over to the 
reader and so brings him into sympathy with 
his subject. To one already conversant with 
the things treated of, these sketches will ap- 
pear like a leisurely review, in which new 
beanties are brought into notice and old ideas 
revived, with pleasant memories of former 
studies and speculations. ‘To the better class 
of readers these volumes will prove the wel- 
come companion of many a leisurely and soli- 
tary hour. 


Tue late Dr. William A. Muhlenberg will 
he remembered with a tender and profound 
affection until the generation that knew him 
personally shall have followed him into the 
spirit world; and beyond that term he will be 
dimly remembered as the author of the 
celebrated hymn, “TI would not live alway,” 
the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York, and the projector of St. John’s Land 
on Long Island. He was by birth a Pennsyl- 
vanian, of the German Lutheran stock, but 
became an Episcopalian in his youth, was a 
clergyman sixty years, and died in 1877, 





“SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
By John Addington Symonds, Author of “Studies in 
the Greek Poets,” eic. Two volumes. 12mo. Pp., 








394 and 388. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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crowned with honor, and wept for by those 
whom he had blessed. He was a man of 
a deeply religions character, subjective and 
tending to mysticism on the one hand, but 
eminently practical and full of good works on 
the other. He practiced largely the millin- 
ery and posturings of the ritualists, and vet, 
after attending a Wesleyan service in’ Paris, 
he confessed that he was “in heart,” « Low- 
churchman. The biography of such a man, 
written in the spirit of his own life, can not 
fail to be both interesting and profitable, and 
auch 2 one we seem to have in the volume re- 
cently published devoted to that subject.* It 
is a work of rare excellence, but less for its 
marked brilliancy or striking characteristics 
than for its just appreciation of its purpose 
and the success with which that purpose is 
pursued to its accomplishment. It is, indeed, 
a model of Christian biography. 


Somr years ago Dr. Alfred Brunson, of Prai- 
rie du Chien, issued the first volume his “ West- 
ern Pioneer,” an antobiography, with incidents 
of “life and times.” | That volume stopped at 
midway, leaving the call for and promise of 
nnother to follow. That promise is now re- 
deemed; the second volume, bringing the nar- 
rative down to nearly the present, was not long 
since issued hy the Western Methodist Book 
Concern. It covers a period of more than 
forty years, and is brimful of facts, incidents of 
both public and private interest, and also of the 
wriler’s quaint, shrewd, and broad observations 
on men and things. The book is especially 
valuable on account of its historical reminis- 
cences, and as a contribution to both the local 
and general history of the Church. Such 
works preserve for the use of the future histo- 
rians the materials with which they are to 
build; and their preparation and publication 
should, therefore, be encouraged. The reader 
of these volumes will find them bristling with 
facts, and full of lively passages. We trust the 
venerable anthor will be gladdened by an 
abundant demand for his work. 





*THEeE Lire AND WorRKS OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MUALENBERG. By Anne Ayres. New York: Harperé 
Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 524, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

+A WestErRn PIonrER; or, Incidents of the Life and 
Times of Rev. Alfred Brunson, A. M., D. D., embrac- 
ing a period of over seventy yenrs. Written by him- 
self. Volume IT. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 12mo. Pp. 413. 





THE biographies of the chief men of Meth- 
odism have the two great excellencies of being 
valuable and trustworthy repertoires of our 
ecclesiastical history, and in presenting in con- 
crete and living forms our peculiar doctrines 
of Christian experience. Both of these pur- 
poses are served with eminent success in the 
recently published biography of Bishop Ham- 
line.* In himself the subject of that sketch 
was both intellectually and religiously a re- 
markable man, while on account of the pecul- 
iar conditions of the affairs of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church during the years of his ae- 
tive ministry, in which affairs he was a prom- 


‘inent actor, his biography becomes an integral 


and highly interesting portion of the history 
of the Church. The work has been. prepared 
from materials furnished mainly by the family, 
by a competent and highly appreciative hand, 
and it makes « valuable contribution to the 
literature of the denomination, 


ABout 2 year ago the Western Methodist 
Book Concern brought out a new edition of 
the “ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation;” 
they now follow up that course by reproducing 
The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,t by the same 
author. Both of these are valuable works, 
and their republication at this time indicates 
their continued vitality, as it answers to a ree- 
ognized want. 


Dr. D. 8S. Grecory’s Why Four Gospels? 
issued some four years ago, has won for itself 
n good name as an able and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the character and credibility of the 
Gospels. A new edition, from the press of 
the Western Book Concern, appears in good 
time. We commend the study of this volume 
to intelligent Christian people—both ministers 
Pp. 348. 


and laymen. 12mo. 


Van Antwerp, Brace & Co. (through M. 
D. Watkins) send us M Guffey’s Eclectic Spell- 
ing Book, Revised Edition, with the request 
We have 


that we “examine it with care.” 





* BIOGRAPHY OF REv. LEonrpas L. HAMLINE, D. D., 
late one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
12mo. Pp. 447. 

+ THE Doctrink OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; or, Philoso 
phy of the Divine Operation in the Redemption of Man. 
By Rev. James B. Walker, D. D. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 12mo. - 
Pp. 255. 
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done 80, mentally comparing it with our 
“ Webster” of threescore years ago, and find 
it both like it and unlike it. 
apelling - lessons, but we nriss those headed 
with “baker” and “crucifix ” and “ alamode” 
and “cotemporary,” over which our youthful 
eyes pored in weariness. It has pictures, too; 


Tt has easy 


but we do not find the boy stealing apples, 


nor the country-maid and her milk-pail, nor 
the fox in the brambles, The spelling-book 
of half a century ago was relatively a much 
more important affair than is its successor of 
the present time. The changed state of affairs 
may be, in many things, an improvement 
over the old, but it has its drawbacks as 
well. M’Guffey’s Spellers are, no doubt, valu- 
able books, and worthy successors of that 
which served as the basis of the primary edu- 
cation of a whole generation of Americans. 


Mr. If. Cuay TrumBurt, of the Sunday- 
school Times, finds « congenial subject in a 
citizen of New Londen, lately deceased, in 
whose life and character to illustrate the ideal 
Sunday-school superintendent.* ‘This is done 
in a biography of Mr. Henry P. Haven, whose 
career as « Sunday-school conductor is delin- 
eated somewhat in the form of a biography. 
The work is in effect « handbook of Sunday- 
school technics, embodying the experiences of 
both the subject and the author, the latter of 
whom may be accepted. as second to no other 
in the department of Sunday methods and 
practices. It is a good book, especially for 


Sunday-school workers and also for many 
others. 


OF novels, or stories, both secular and _re- 
ligions, the flow is steady, and rather more 
than usually copious. Houghton, Osgood & 
Company send us Odd or Even? by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney (12mo, pp. 505); a lively, 
forceful, but not especially elegant story, about 
a company of rather commonplace people, 
engaged in such every-day affairs as go to 
make up the great mass of the worry and gos- 
sip, the hopes and fears, the pleasures and 
sorrows, of every-day life. 

THE Jast issne (the fourteenth) of Mr. John 
Morley’s English Men of Letters has for its 





*A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the Life, 
Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. Haven 
of the International Lesson Committee. By H. Clay 
Trumbull, editor of the Sunday-school Times. With 
Portrait, 12mo. Pp. 188, Cloth $1.00. 





aubject Cowper, for its author Goldwin Smith.* 
In extent and mode of treatment it is much 
like the sketches given in the form of review 
articles in the quarterlies of fifty years ago. 
As compared with its immediate predecessor 
in this series, Fronde’s Bunyan, it is a very 
great improvement, since Mr. Smith is not so 
wholly disqualified for appreciating the char- 
acter of Cowper,’as is Mr. Froude from doing 
justice to that of Bunyan, In, this case we 
have, with a good many uncalled for apolo- 
gies and not a little mistaken criticism, a 
good share of just observations and apprecia- 
tive illustrations of the subjects in hand. Al- 
together it is a worthy companion to its pred- 
ecessors in the sume series. 


Books of selections of poetry will always be 
in demand, and they will, therefore, continue 
to be issued in interminable succession. _ Such 
a book, of moderate, but not of diminutive 
size, is just now issued from the “ Riverside 
Press,” made up of generally well-known 
Ballads and Lyrics, ranging in dates from the 
fifteenth century to the present ytime.t The 
compiler tells us that “ this collection is in- 
tended for boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen,” but we have found out 
books ostensibly designed for that class of 
persons are often both acceptable and useful 
to much older classes. 


Harper & Broruers give us still another 
number of their “ Library of American Fic- 
tion” (the fourteenth), The Virginia Bohemi- 
ans, by John Esten Cooke (8vo, pp. 233, stiff 
paper cover), 2 tale of Virginia life, with- 
out any especial interest, except as it is well 
told. Their “ Half - hour Series” (No. 136) 
gives us Fellow Townsmen, by Thomas Hardy 
(32mo, pp. 88), which they characterize as “a 
very touching story, by one of tlre most popu- 
lar of living novelists.” 


AmonG recent issues. of Half-hour Series are, 
(131) “ ‘Tales from the Odyssey ;” (134) “ Life 
of Charlemague ;” (135) “ Fellow ‘Townsmen ;” 
(137) “Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ;” (138) 
“British and American Education;” (189) 
Mrs. Austen, by Margaret Valery. 





*ENGLISH MEN OF LeTTERS. Edited by John Mor- 
ley. Cowper, by Goldwin Smith. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo: Pp. 128. 

+ BALLapDs AND Lyrics. Selected and Arranged by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Company. 18mo. Pp. 388. 
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Rosert Carter & BrotrHers have made 
themselves famous in the line of religious 
novels, in which it must be conceded they 
excel, as to both the matter of their books 
and their style of getting up. Our last re- 
ceived, to this moment, is Rue’s Helps, by 
Jennie M. Drinkwater, a writer somewhat 
rather favorably known ‘in this department 
of literature. 
her reputation, 


This work will not damage 
(12mo, pp. 386. $1.50). 











THE last installment of Mr. William J, 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare is Henry IV (in two paris, 
208 and 206). Of this, as of all its prede- 
cessors, the same* broad erudition, careful erit- 
icixm, wnd ripe, scholarly judgment, are every- 
wheré manifest, making the work, as a whole, 
the embodiment of the Shakespearean learning 
of the times. This play is in many things one 
of the richest of the many productions of the 
great dramatist. 





THE REPOSITORY. 

By the action of the General Conference, 
the discontinuance of the issue of the Na- 
TIONAL Repostrory, at the end of the current 
volume, was decreed. This action was fully 
anticipated by us, and also approved, in view 
of all the cireumstances. Four years ago we 
expressed our conviction that the discontinu- 
ance of the Ladies’ Repository without a suc- 
cessor seemed desirable; but having been 
elected its editor we consented to attempt its 
resuscitation in 2a changed form. Of the 
feasibility of the scheme adopted for the new 
monthly we have never had any doubt, pro- 
vided the right means and agencies had been 
employed ; but we were equally confident that 
sticcess was not possible through the means 
that have been adopted and used. When we 
undertook the work we fully expected that 
there would be an entirely new departure on 
the part of the publishers, as to both the 
facilities afforded the editor, and also in the 
But, 
for reasons satisfactory to themselves—and 
they were the umpires in the case—the pub- 
lishers chose to: pursue the old and beaten 
track, by which the Reposrrory had already 
been reduced almost to death’s door; and the 
not unexpected result is seen. 

Our work on the Reposrrory, though all the 
time clouded with, doubts of its success, which 
ut length yielded to despair, has not been with- 
With very little edito- 
rial assistance we have examined a vast amount 
of original manuscript matter, ef which a small 
portion has been used, and a much larger 
portion, comprising not a few pieces as good 


methods of circulating the magazine. 


Out its compensations. 





EX CATHEDRA. 








as any that have shared another fate, has 
been, for various reasons, declined. The seven 
half-yearly volumes of the NationaL ReEpost- 
TORY, to be followed by an eighth, constitute 
a library of miscellaneous reading worthy of a 
place in any general library, public and _pri- 
vale, and we are not at all ashamed that our 
name will stand on their title-pages after the 
editor shall have ceased to be among men. 
We are bold to say, without undue self-appre- 
ciation, that the failure of the magazine to 
command a paying patronage is not to be 
sought in its editorial management, as ia 
evinced by the fact, that, after this last failure, 
the whole affair is abandoned as impractica- 
ble—-which is, no doubt, a just conelusion, if, 
indeed, there is 16 be no change in the methods 
And now, 
though, on account of its financial unsuccess, 
the Reposrrory is to cease, yet the years that 
we have devoted to it we by no means ue- 
count as barren or misspent time. 

The publication is to continue to the close 
of the current year, as the subscriptions taken 
extend to that time, and the same editor is to 
preside over its preparation, as heretofore, to 
the end. And it is the purpose of all con- 
cerned to make this closing volume, in all 
things, the equal of those that have preceded 
it. The work is not to be permitted to drag 
out a sickly existence, and at last die of a slow 
decline; but rather to bring it down to the 
closing number with ils eye undimmed, and 
its natural force unabated. Since, therefore, 
we are to administer to our readers for an- 
other half year, our valedictory is accord- 
ingly delayed. 


and policy of its publication. 


